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iNTKOnUCTION 

Speculations on srarainar naturally presuppose the 
existence of language ; and the relation in which the 
study of a language stands to that of its grammattoal 
* interdependence. Based as it is on the 

strictly s^^mtlc method ^g(^;mlisation and partioulari* 
sation on the one hand; aW ttet^H^ agreement and 
difference on the other, Sanskrit grammar ma|^)e yiewed 
as throwing much light upon problems of philologji 
Moreover, the rules of Sanskrit grammar, as they 
unfold the laws that regulate the growth, formation and 
correctness recognised linguistic forms, are in them*! 
selves short, formulae of the science of language. Again, 
the rulep, such asj qr: (Pao. 1. 4i. 109), 

(Pan. (5. 1. 101), which virtually show 
the tond^ey~.«f' two vowels having close pmximity 
and homogeneity to lengthening, are as much phonologic 
cal as grammatical. There was, moreover, a period in 
the development of the Sanskrit language when, in 
the ab.sence of such technical devices of grammar, 
Samusas had to l)c determined by different modulations 
of voice. The division of ig?:; into and 

qif^;, the transformations of sound.s ns are iliustrated 
by the rules of and the principles of euphonic 

combinations, are indications how intimately grammar 
is related to phonology. Again, what frequently engross 
our attention in connection with the investigation of 
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language, and the methodology of grammar, are the 
problems of Semantics which, as a cognate science, deal 
with the psychological aspects of language. ‘ The science 
of meaning,’ though of comparatively modern growth in 
the domain of western philological research, had 
already developed into a scientific branch of study at the 
hands of the Nairuktas or etymologist.' The antece- 
dency of ideas to words,-' the ^relation between the sign 
and the object signified," the derivahility of words from 
roots, the method of naming objects, and the principle of 
meaning-changi*, ani facts tliat were scientifically dealt 
with by the Nairuktas and grammarians. 'Phe etymologi- 
cal explanations of words, .as they occur in th^^iyu|g^ 
and Nirukta literature, give indicatidlABlIln; sFudies 
in the science ^^n^an4|^ \TO*e not only considered 
Essential tl^^proper understanding of the Vedic 

texts, but formed an important part of Sanskrit learning. 
Though an independent branch of study mainly devdled 
to the psychological side of language, the study of the 
Nirukta, as Yaska maintains, is materially akin to that 
of grammar,* since the former serves as the complement 
to the latter. 'l'h<* speculations on grammar being thus 
organically related to those of Philok)gy and Semantics 
as such, and as the path traversed by them bciftg almost 
the same, we propose to sketch in the Introduction 
to the ‘ Philosophy of Sanskrit Grammar ’ some general 
outlines of Hindu Philolosry and Semantics. 


‘ I W \ — Nfshabba'^ya. eel. 

Ki«lliorn, Vol. Ih p. 15 

— Tjuitni-viir., uiuler I.3.S. 

• etc. — ^^^nvamRa SQira, 1 l.r>. 
fiflfliri^inif4*'f»Nlw:~>fah5bha8ya, e<l. Kiellioin, Vol. 1, p. 7. 

* Nirukta, 1.12. (Bom. 

ed., p. 

♦ ^ -Ya«. Xir., Bom. ed., Vol. 
I, p. 115. 
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The early monuments of Sanskrit literature bear 
ample evidence to the fact that studies in the science of 
language, as in various other departments of culture, had 
engaged the keen attention of tlie Indian thinkers at 
a very early period ; and the amount of success they 
attained in this particular branch of study cannot be 
overestimated. Whatever may be the views of sciiolars 
regarding the antiiiuity of the Sanskrit language, we 
can reasonably assume that the power of speech (Vak), 
often personitied as a goddess was not 

unknown to the Vedic s<‘ois who seem to have been 
lavish in their laudation of Vak. On the assumption 
of a hypothetical parent-tongue one may dispute the 
cla^ 'M 4||g|^krit to bt' regarded as the oldest of all 
longues, but there is no rm|i.M>i^u doiibt that it is the 
oldest of all lirhif/ languages, andil|||||ltbat scientific 
speculation on language first originated in India. / 

Sanskrit, though no longer a spoken tongue, has got 
such a v.ist stock of words on the om* hand, and such 
comprehensive systems of grammar and phonology on 
the other, that a comparative study of this language 
along with Greek and Latin laid down the foundation 
i;f the science of ‘ Comparative Philology ’ in the 
western world. ‘ The discovery of Sanskrit,’ says 
Sir R. G. llhandarkar,* ‘and the Indian grammatical 
systems at the close of the last century led to a total 
revolution in the jihilological ideas of Europeans.’ It 
is gratifying to find that early Indian speculators on 
language, though their linguistic survey was confined to 
one tongue, had succeeded in making accurate obser- 
vations on language and giving them a strictly scientific 
character. It i.s not an exaggeration to say that the 
references to Vak, found in the earlier and later Vedic 
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literature, in passages like the following, “ JJevas created 
speech which is spoken by all animals,” ‘ “ there are as 
many words as there are manifestations of all-pervading 
Braluna,” “ “ speech was invented for the performance 
of sacrifice,”'^ “ speech was originally undivided into 
parts,’* ‘ “speecli is the rope, names the knots,”' “speech 
is eternal”,'' “the fourth form of speech is current 
among men,”' “the world originated from Vak (logos), 
“the word ‘Kaka’ is an instance of the imitation of 
sounds,” “ th(i use of words represents the easiest way 
of expressing ideas and naming objects,” and “ all words 
are derivable from roots,”" — are almost scion tilically 
correct and represent, so to speak the earliest speculations 
on language ever made in any part of the wo^d. ^ 

No literary records ha\:e possibly been preserved 
either in J}al)j^nia or Orc^ece that are older than the 
V^edic literature, and (‘ontain traces of more accurate 
observations on language than thostj to be found in the 
early Ve(lic literature. Ili'n* and theia* we lind many 
passages in Sanskrit which liavt^ practically a philo- 
logical bearing and serve to give us more valuable 
knowledge of the linguistic science than the works of 
early (Ireek tliinkers. But what w«* actually lack there 

' * mii] — ItiVveda, 

’ Riervotla, 10. 10. 2. 

" — Higvfda, 4. 2. 11. 5. 

10. 71. 

rq??q^ etr. — Uii^x etla. 10. .’3, 0. 14. 

^ -Tuit . Sam. VI. 4. 7. 

^ - Ait. .\ranvaka. 2. 1 0. H Tnd . p. ^3 

*' -Ricrvoda. S S. ()<». 

' “ qi;fT^.’‘~Riuv»-da, 2. 3. 22. 5. 

* — (Ju^tod In' Puny.'xi'aja nmler VSkyapadlya 

Karika, 121, p. 45, Ren. od [ed., p. 316. 

” -Vas. Ninikta, VII. IV. T. Rom. 

’ ' Xirukta, 1. 1. 2. p. 44, Bom. ed. 

' ' — Xii’ukta, 1. 12, Bom. ed., p. 90. 
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iti li .systematic study of lanuiiaite on a comparative 
method. As regards the ([uestion of time or priority, 
we know of no European thinker who, far from being 
anterior to the Vedic seers of respiadabh' anti(juity, 
might even be placed before Yaska wbosi' work is 
a conspicuous sign of th(‘ sclent ilic d('velopment of 
Sanskrit Philolo^-y. 'Fliis ])eing the actual state of things, 
w(? can hardly mak(' out wliat Ital Prof. Sayc(‘ ‘ tf) asstud 
in bold t(?rms that it was not in India bur in Babylonia 
and (irci'ce that the lirst attempt bad Inuni made to solve 
the probbuns of languag<‘. 1'hi^ contril)ulion made 
by Sanskrit literature to the philosophy of languag(* 
is r(*ally valuable, and, in tln^ words of Sir B. CP 
Uhandarkar,’ * India may justly claim to be tin*, original 
home of scicmtific j)hilology.’ It will sutUcr? Inna? to say 
that the Sanskrit passage's which speak of ‘ fourfold 
division of speech,’ ‘ Vak ‘ as string, and nann;s as 
knots,* and of ‘spe<*ch ‘ as tin? materialisatif)n of int(*rnal 
(?ons(ueusni*ss,’ ar ?, in no way, post^u’ior to the linguistic 
spf'culations of lleraeleitus and Democritus. Yaska, who 
nourished at l('ast a century ('arlic'r than Plato, and who 
was undoubtedly prec«*d(;d by good many i?lymologists, 
and grammarians, had already dividt'd spe(*ch into ff)ur 
parts, had strictly adhered to tlie doctrine of d(?rivability 
of words from roots, “ and distinguished V(?rbal roots from 
prefix^'s and suflixes. 'riiough the works of <?arlier etymo- 
logists who founded their schools like the grammarians 
have be(‘n lost, and we have access only to oiu? of 

* Intro, to th.. .'!>.•»< 'r';- of L,i tjy Prof. S;yvrr'. \"o]. I. |»j). 

niid t”). 

^ Wilsofj Pli I lolo/K'.f > i». t- 

^ .\it. Aran . 2 . I 

' -Snilt fjnoti.'d hy PiinvaiAja. 

\'Ak. Karika. I — vc?] Ritrxnlri, X, 71. 2 

' Xir.l ].[ k 2 k 
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them, y(!t xre do not fail to notice the scientific accuracy 
of [ndian speculations on languas'c. Examples may be 
multiplied to show that speculations with regard to the 
science of language had their origin in India in that 
remote period of the Vedic literature when the ‘ Pada- 
patha ’ texts, on a purely grammatical lijie, had been 
arranged bv i^akalva and numerous treatises on Phonologv 
(Pratisakhyas), Etymology (Nirukta) and grammar had 
come into existence with the suproine necessity of facili- 
tating the Vedic studies. It was, of course, at the hands 
of PSnini, Patan jali and Bhartrihari in a later period that 
studies in the science of language, specially in the 
philosophy of grammar, seem to have received a .syste- 
matic development. 

Much has been done by European scholar.^ in the 
domain of linguistic researches ; they have based their 
speculations on a cojtiparative method and carefully 
svsteanatised tin* mat<M’ials gathered from a studv of the 
conspicuous languages of the so-called Tndo-l*]uropean 
family. Their achi(!vement, judged by the scientitic 
stand.ard, is indeed great. But, to speak the truth, very 
little has been spoken of the Indian logieo-grammariaus 
whose ohserv;vtions on the philosophy of language are 
calculate.! to l)i* of no less seieiitilic value. We shall 
not h> far [rom truth if we say that Indian linguists 
have not really been given the promiinmee which they 
rightly deserve in consideration <if the- antiquity of their 
speculations and the cogency of their- arguments. It is 
quite manifest from what we have already said that 
Indian speculations on languag<' might he placed at the 
head of all linguisti'* disst'rtalions of the world. In the 
following piges an attempt will he made to find out the 
materials upon which the structure of ‘ niiidii Philology ’ 
is to be built. 
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Philosophy of Language 

v4k — nvs'OKKiXy and ktkrnai, ihakactkk 

In the first part of this tliesis we propose to (h*nl with 
the Philosophy of the Sanskrit I>an<'uage and set forth 
the general features of the tongue from both physical 
and psychological standpoints. The .short spac^e at our 
di.sposal wilt not, however, permit us to give here a 
comprehensive analysis of alt the te.vts that haA'e either a 
direct or indirect hearing upon the prohlems of language. 
The dominant idea we have kept in view is to show that 
speculations (m languages are not i'litirely the product of 
intellectual activity of the west, and the fruitful resiilt of 
scientitic studies of languages, as undertaken hy the 
pre.seiit generation of scholars, hut India has reason to he 
proud of having largely contrihufed in a much earlier 
age to the general knowledge of the linguistic sci(mee in 
its manifold aspects. 

The s;icred language of the Indo-Aryaiis (suh.se(|uently 
known hy the popiilar appellation 
IS spoken oi in iIh* ViuIh as a 

‘ Diviin^ speech ’ created by tin* *^o(ls lor tin* use of* all 
animals in their respectire rashions. Whether speech was 
given to man as a divine gift or acfiuircHl by him through 
imitation, belief regarding \if> divine origin steadily 
gained ground, e^veii in lat«*r times, and wf* find Dandin ’ 
and Hbartrib iri ’ fni!'>.rising Sanskrit as a ‘ Divine tongue.’ 
The mysticism nab riving the phenomenon of spef*ch 

^ K.A\ 1. 

* - Vak.|ia<t.. 1. 1-^0 flirii. t'd 
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d()(vs not usually excite our wonder. Scarcely it becomes 
a burden of thouglit as to how we learn to speak 
or how th(? manifestation of internal ideas takes place 
through the medium of audible sound. But when we 
consider thn magnitiub? of what has been said on the 
origin of speech ])y Indian thinkers, we are almost forced 
to appreciate* tlu' width of vision with wliich they 
sought to trace the ultimate origin of Vak as well as 
the depth and importance of the siibji^ct itself. The 
germs of sp(*v(‘cli seem to hav(‘ been implanted to human 
nature by some* diviin^ agency; men do not create speech 
but serve only to manifesl it by the exercise of their 
vocal organs. Idu* powcu* of articulating sound, as a 
divine or natural gift granted to num, serves to distinguish 
men from other animals. Moreover, the designation 
often applied (o Sanskrit, purports to 
show, tin* saerculness of Sanskrit as b(*ing the language of 
gods, 'rhe credit of (l(*Vfdoping a highly oHicieut means 
of (‘ommunication as speeeh (Vak) might therid'ore be 
ascribed to gods from whom men got it. It may be 
fiirtlnn* Indd that the world of sp(*e(‘h 
represents the audible matiifestition of that unseen 
power whicli permeates (he entire existence. To l)ring 
in the idea of God for explaining the origin of language is 
not altogether ()I)'<olete, ha* wt* he.n* of a grouj) of scliolar.s 
in Steinthars linguistic discourses who advanced argu- 
ments in support of the ‘ Divine Origin ' of languag<*. 
Vak is again slid to hive originated for the per- 
formance of sacritice. Tin* first and for(*inost thing 

necessary for the performance of sacritice was the recita- 
tion of mantras, and as it was through the medium of 
speech (as opposed to gesture) that the priests had to 
offer their prayers to gods, the importance of Vak was 
early eoneeiiuvl by the Vedii* seer.s. Pranava, as a symbol 
of or virtually identical with Brahma, is spoken of as the 
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ultimate source of Vak ‘ 'I'o this 

primordial souiui is attributed tlu^ orii^iii of the entire 
woild of speech, ft is mysterious how all words are 
capable of bein^ nnluced to such a sin‘j;b‘ syllable 
as pranava, and it nec<>!ssarily nujuires a irood deal of 
meditation to rtsalise a phenomenon like this. 

lii;i:htly or wroni^ly, nn)st of tlu‘ Hindu teachtuN have 
spokmi of tlndr traditionally sacred 
Luh«:u:i.r. . xiMn.- toiu^ue as ‘ Nitva* • (eternal), or more 

prop('rly, ‘ Pravahanitya * ’ (current 
from time immemorial). In the lUt:; Veda we lirst me(*t 
with the expression whi(di assiij^ns 

eternality to \"ak. When lirabman is held to l>e id(mti(^al 
with words/ as we bav(? alri'ady allu(b‘d to, it is n<» wonder 
that Vak should merit the same attributes as are 
poj)ularly assiLfiied to Brahman, ddiis view, howtu'or 
inconsistent with tin* accepted theory, was not without 
its etVects. 'rin^ tmtire sidiool of maiiisa ’ philosophy 
is bas<‘d upon tin? doctriin* of (dernity of sound. To 

maintain the non-human orii^in of the Vhulas, tln^ 

MimfMiisakas had no other altfumative than to strongly 
advocat(‘ tin* eternal character of sound. 'File non-eternal 
view of \'ak, as is held by .'Vudaml)arayana,'‘ found 

absolutely no support at the hands of (dymoloj^ists and 

' ‘ -nul ^ ft? yspir/r. ’ — VJtlfpad. 

KAi ik t i . lo. 

‘ — I'pJin. :i 12, ed. 

* ‘ MfiMMiashyn. Vf»l. I, p. 

‘ fku'fi ’ — Vilr. Mnha, Vui. 1. p. 257. 

* — Kaiyrita on "fill* 

qi* VfTl'd;--I'uTiy}ii aja on Vak. ka , .'k 2, 

* I — I’unyaraja on Vjlkya ]>:i(Uyti- 
karika, f. 

' i^n'T -Mnu. SQtra, 1. 1. Is. 

Sl«>ka-vrtr on Mim SHtra, 1. 1. r». 

^ I — Yaska Xir. 1 
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grammarians. The MimAmsakas, therefore, were not 
alone to lend support to such a view, since the gramma- 
rians, though in a dilferent way, seem to have established 
the same truth 1) y formulating the doctrine of ‘Sphota.’ 
We can justify our remark by showing that the author 
of the M’ihabhasya ' has often applied to words such 
attributes as farai:, etc., which 

are all expressive of ‘ eternity.’ What is really meant 
by holding language to be current from eternity is that 
i ts origin can hardly be definitely traced l)ack to any 
particular period of the history of mankind, and that 
speech seems to be almost coeval with man. There is 
hardly any justification to believe the existence of such 
a human society in which men might be supposed to 
have been living in a state of absolute muteness. We 
in ly coinpa re language to a living organism having both 
grow.th and decay ; we may adhere to the doctrine of 
Rvolution for affording us some clue as to the articulation 
of sound from gibberish of lower animals ; and we may 
look upon language either as instinctive faculty or 
mechanical art acquired by men under pressure, but in all 
cases it will ever remaiu an enigmatic problem to ascertain 
the true origin of language. Gestures, onomatopoeia 
and interjectional cries may, as some philologists have 
pointed out, serve to explain the origin of a few words, but 
greater bulk of words, we must remember, would remain 
entirely inexplicable so far as their origin is concerned. 
As onomatopoeia is found to be applicable only to a 
very limited number of words, such as ‘Kokila,’ ‘Kaka,’ 
‘ Dundubhi,’ etc., we find it difficult to look upon the 
so-called ‘Bow-wow’ theory of Prof. Max Muller as 
throwing much light upon the origin of language. 

.Matilbbl^ya, Vol., I. p. 18. 
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Though he seems to h?\ve been conscious of the part 
played by the imitation of natural sound in tin* formation 
of language, Yaska holds that all words do not sj)eak 
of the same origin ‘ ; and maintains, on the contrarVj that 
words referred to al)ov(‘ are also capable of being derived 
in a ditferent way.“ The inciricieiu^y and insulliciency of 
gestures, * etc., as modes of expressions, have also betm 
^particularly observed by Yaska, since In? slates that in 
giving names to ol)j(‘cts, words or articnlab* sonnds 
are resorted to to the exclusion of physical inovtunimts on 
the scientific ground of tlnnr IxMiig most precise and 
comprehensive. 

baiiguage, wli(*ther existing from (‘t<?rnity or simply 
a coinamlional product of human (?IVorts, is, according to 
the author of tin* Vilkyapadiya, without begiuuing.’ In 
the form of subtb? sound Vak resides in tin? 

innermost part of human body and reveals ils(?ir through 
tin* instrumentality of vo(‘al organs. ‘ Tln*r(* art', as w<? 
know, perniain.*nt word-rt?eords in the sul)-(*onscious strata 
of tln^ human mind.’ ’ They are manif(*st<nl and not 
l)rought into (?xisten(*(* by the act of utt(?ring. I'hat is 
to say, the ])roduction and disappear.uict? or di'strin?- 
tion of sound mean r(*spe(dively manif(?slation aiul ahsenct? 
of oi)t‘rations on the part of vo(?al organs. 1'his is, so to 
speak, the argument whereby the .Mimaiiisakas sought to 
refute the nou-ett*rnal view of words, as held by tin? 
Naiyayikas — Sabdakhainja, Tattva- 

cintiiinaui, p. Id I, llib. Ind. ed. ). As regards the essence 

■ ■ I- "Nil- Ill> iV. J>. .ii 

" Nil- ID- C -di; ( JtuMi. >. 

- N‘i- . r 

* \’ak. 1. ’Js. ]>. l.">. 

^ Dr. boksleii;m Ninikfa. 
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of Vak, both Bliartrhari' and Piinyariija hold that it is 
intornal consciousnoss which finds expression through 
the medium of words, that is, in the use of words are 
reflected the mental ideas of the speaker. Vak is, 
therefore, a means for the purpose of clothing thoughts. 
The .subtle or psychological form of Vak is held to be 
imperishable and con.seqnently eternal. Here we find 
what is really meant by the Vedic text 
and Mann’s assertion Wl'JPIICW WWWT.’ 

The internal wind, to be more clear, get.s material 
shape while passing through the vocal organs and is 
neither subject to production nor destruction in the true 
sense of the term.s. 


Bv word the Hindu grammarians meant sound which 
oriKin of u..k..«kc comes from within ( vgfw: ). 

JuSint or'iiinau 'I’'""* "hifh forms the outer 

vhyoioioKy. garment of our inner thoughts becomes 

cognmble when it is usually capable of being 
expressed by letters ( ). .Vll sounds do not, 
however, <!onstitute language; sounds (apart from those 
that arc produced by the beat of drum and the like) 
expressive of sense come under the cognisance of 
linguistic studies as such. Later on will follow' the 
discussion as to how sound and sense are insepambly 
associateil with each other. The Chandogya ' Upjvni^ad 
clearly states that the internal w'ind known as Vyiina, 
which represents a conjunction of Prana (inhalation) 
and Apiina (exhalation), is the same as ViVk ; and it is on 


• nm’ «« «« fkswH i -\ skya. 

padiya-kar.. 1. 113. 

nmm rfn i - I’unyaraju. Vak. 

Kar.. I. 

Wism — Com. on Manjn.-lia. Kata. Vol. I. p. 190. 

• siftnwVsil wfk; UW — Mahibhishya. Vol. I, p. 1. 

• ef*i-. e an* at aim; ef nn.wiii«wfw<sw»nf«5«mf?f i— 

t’bli. Up.. 1 .‘t. Ik^m. ed.. p. 32. * 
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this actiount that at the time of speaking one is to refrain 
from lK)th inhaling and exhaling. The same view 
regarding Vak is also to be found in the Mahahharata 
«tT^ ff finrfh). Commcntin^j on 

etc., Ch, I’p., 5.1, t^nhkara observes 
that in point of lime Prana or vital force is older than 
Vdk, that is, in an mubryo the* vital force comes earlier 
than the faculty of speech which depends on the growth of 
sonse-organ.s. That Prftna is superior to Vtlk is shown 
by the fact tl»a( the (Imnh, though devoid of the power of 
speech, an* not found unfit to live. Man does not, however, 
bring the faculty of speech into existence but only 
atleinpi?< to manifest the sounds that lie in undeveloped 
forms in sonm innermost part of his body. In tracing 
the ultimate origin of Vilk, the t^iksfis ’ also speak of 
internal wind as the creative factor. 'I'ho soul, after, 
ascertaining by intelligema) the object to be coiumuni- 
cated to others, ('iigages mind to give e.vpression to it, that' 
is, to vocalis(! th<‘ fbougbt rising within. Mind so 
appointed acts upon tho internal physical fire which, 
again, jnoves the internal wind. Coming in touch with 
vocal organs, this internal wind assumes the form of 
words. This view with slight modifications is to be 
found in many S.anskrit works. To a 'I’antrika, Viik 
represents the audil)le potentiality of t^akti ; every 
soiuid forms in itself the di.stinot manifestation of 
Nada, and letters whereby sounds assume forms are 
called It is further stated that the opera- 

tion of Xida is continually going on, and that 
in every act of iniialing and exhaling we are 
unconsciously maki,ig two indistinct sounds, namely, 
if and w.- la th-* Wikyapadlya Bhartrhari* has shown 


liiiiviv Sikslia. Niti^ay., pil. 6. 

• nwn i— VSk|>«.l. 1. Iu9. 
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how internal wind reveals itself in the form of 
words ; and has spoken of consciousness ' and atoms ■ 
as life-giving constituents of words. To sum up what 
has .been said in connection with the origin of language, 
we should say that there is almost no contention as 
regards the transformation of internal wind into the 
audible form of V’^ak, and that this mystical process, 
though constantly at work, is almost imperceptible. .Vs 
lire, says Bhartrhari,' lies dormant in .\rani, so the 
germs of Vak are latent in consciousness ; and every act 
of uttering sound is only to manifest what is unmanifest 

Nagesa * has athunpted to explain the origin of Vilk 
with reference to Oosmogony. .After the annihilation of 
the cosmic world, he maintains, when the Supreine Being 
felt the necessity of creating this universe, His potentiality 
took the form of an ‘atom ’ — a combination of three 
Gunas. This is in reality an inexhaustible stock of 
energy. The unconscious part (inertia) is known to be 
(.seed), the part representing a mixture of both 
inertia and consciousness is called Xada (sound), and the 
intelligent element goes by the name of Vindu. This 
Nada, regardf'd as the ultimate source of all forms of 
A^ak (Para, Pasyanti, Aladhyma, and Vaikhari), is what 
is known as ‘ }5abda-Brahma.’ The Tantrika conceptions, 
as we find in the SaradAtilaka, have striking concurrence 
with this view. 


' »n<1SsWt<. - V4k. 1. ami U«?; 

’ sim; -VSk. 1, 111. 

• sKpqwi »jni rflfa; Vak.. 1. t<>. 

‘ i siiqtl i 

HW fl»m, etc.— VaiySkai-ana-siddhSnta- 

luanjuha, p. 171. 
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The grammarians, it must In* borne in mind, have, 
however, admitted the existence of Spliota,' as dis- 
tiiv^uished from sound whereliy it is materialised into 
word. It is indivisible into parts, formless, and not at all 
subject to production or destruction. It is pure 
consciousness that has neither be^inniiii; nor end. Of 
two-fold division of words," namely, pernnment and 
produced, it is the j)erm.inent or eternal that is represen- 
ted by Sphota. It is called beea»i.s(5 the nu'anin!; 

is ultimately expressed by it. The •'ram maria ns have 
ascribed expressiveness to ‘Sphota ’ .ilono 

) itid have unhesitatiiiitly identified it with Itrahma.’ 
The Vakyapadiya beLrins with this bold assum|)tion and 
States further that world proceeded from Sabda- Hrahma,* 
just in the same way as meaniu!' folbnvs from word. 
It will not be <>ut of place to mention here that the 
doctrine of Sphota, as expounded by the Hindu 
^raromarians, marks one of the novel ft'afures of grammar, 
considered as a system of I’bilosojdiy. 'I'he identilieation 
of words ’.vith Ibahman, as is established by the Hindti 
itrammarians, is likely to be (juestioned by modern philo- 
lo| 4 ists, since a thin veil of mysticism hanj.ts over tim 
entire speculation. The author of the t^abda-ka»>stubha ' 
rii'htly observes that as one is said to have found the 
much eov(!ted Chintamai.ii in his search after a missing 
cow, so the grammarians, while discutssin*' the 
real orij!;in of \'ftk, have found Brahman as \’/sk />«/• 
r.crelff'iir’r. 


' Vui^ Karika, 1 'U. 1. lOiJ. 

’ fT 

* W i 

Vaijikararia-i^liUsliiina-Kar, 72 Horn, ed., p. j WlT ^ iWtE: I 

V^ikyapadiya, Kii- I ; and fk\. i— 1. 121. 

‘ "laiflfqfn etc. 
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With a vision so penetrating and far-reaching the 
Hindu grammarians could not look upon words, as merely 
phonetic labels arbitrarily assigned to objects but foirnd 
in Vak the audible manifestation of all-pervading Brahma 
Vftk, biken in its psychological aspect, is not of human 
invention ; it forms the most essential potentiality of men. 
as it dilferentiates them from brutal creation. Vak is 
held to be eternal, in as much as the internal wind 
residing in the MtllAdhara (inexhaustil)le rfMservoir 
of sound) is said to have perpetual existence. Having 
discussed many points as to the precise nature of words. 
Patahjali concludes that word is tin same as sound 
( )• Wc should not, however, lose sight of the 
fact that this applies to as opposed to 

ft'id never confound sound with ‘Sphota’ 
or Xiida, that is to say, effect with cause. From what 
ha.s been said above we are convinced that wc? can proceed 
a step further and hold that sound, as a quality of ether 
( ), is the product of internal wind which 
has its origin in subtle word-form --‘Nada.’ 

It may be asked hen? as to what we are driving at 
and what light is really thrown by these references on the 
origin of langvrage proper. Our answer pHnm facie is 
that the origin of language is nothing hut a vague problem 
of modern philology, and that it has l)ecome almost a 
fashion with students of philology to deal with this 
question with much ingenuity. To trace the origin of 
language is as difficult as to ascertain the dawn of human 
intellect. And as sound is only an outward garment of 
thought, the history of language should necessarily be 
the history of human thought. The p.sychological origin 
of language, as already point'd out, may be thus sub- 
stantiated by facts of common experience. Every material 
object, when struck, pro<luce.s sound p(?culiar to itself. In 
the same way when mind acts upon intornal fire 
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( ) in order to i;ive expressioii to thoui;ht, 

subtle forms of sound are readily generated in the 
Tlbrating sphere of internal region. Now it is almost 
clear that what has been said in the foregoing pages refers 
more to the internal or psychological than to the external 
forms of language. We have, moreover, alluded (o the 
view of Yaska as to why the use of words is pK'ferable 
to Gesture as a means of oxprossiii^ tliuuu'ht, and have 
ghuwn the apparent insutlleieney '>f the so-called 
‘Bow-Wow’ theory, as a perfi'ot explanation of llie 
origin of languagi?. We may in a like manni'r reject 
the theory of interjection, if it unduly claims to he tin* 
only explanation regardin'^ the (Teation of language, 
for only a few words like 57!, 5!J, 5nnf, etc., might 
be traced to emotional cri(*s, whih^ tin' vast majority of 
words would show no sign of interjectional origin in 
themselves. We give below, for tin? .sake of (d»?arness, 
short accounts of the dill’erent views that, were held hy 
Indian philo.sophers rt?gardini' lln? origin of language : 

We have at the V(?ry outset referred to the Vedic 

hymns whieh speak of A'/ik as a creation 

I)i \ in^ nriij’ni. * . 

of (lod. According to this view, 
iangiuige, though spoken by nnoi, dof^s nt»t htdray iiny 
trace of human invention ; it is a divine, gift, and not an 
achievement of whieh man has any reason to l)e pro\nl. 
Il was possibly to distinguish man from brutal creation 
that the facultA’^ tif speetdi as well as tin* power of 
articulating sound had been im|)lanted in him. Manu 
says that it \ the supreme Self-horn Being ( ) 

who created Vak. The Jlrhadfiranyaka ITpanisad’ 
ascribes llie origin (d* four Vedas to tlie breath of 
the ‘ Kternal Being.* Again, we Invir that the primordial 
sound ‘ Pracava,’ involuntarily uttcjretl by Brahma, 
is the ultimate source of all diversitied forms of Vak. 
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The sacred character of the Sanskrit language is, however, 
due to the belief, current a»nong ortliodox scholars, that 
it is the language of gods. 

'I'o the Mlniamsakas, language, as an e.vpression of 
thought, is existing from eternity, its 
of origin being independent of human 

invention. Afan does not practically 
create language, hut only manifests by the opfU’ation of 
vocal organs what lie dorniani in some innermost recesses 
of his body. The (|uestion of prodfiction and destruction, 
a.s sngg(>st('d by the Xaiyayikas, does not re;illy apply to 
sound as such ; and consefjuently it is more proper to use 
the expressions ‘ manifestation ’and ‘absence or c(?ssation 
of exciting causes ' instead of those two terms. The 
epithet might, therefore, be applied to words 

which represf'ut the Vfsdas ( — 

Sayana). The necessity of maintaining the eternity of 
words was almost forced upon the Afimaiiisakas to estab- 
lish tin; eternal character of the Vedas. Tht\v were not, 
however, satisfied with the formulation of this doctrine 
aloiic, but tried to establish the relation of nord to 
signiticance as eternally fixed ' a fact without which the 
V'edas, looked upon as a store-hous<‘ of all knowledge 
concerning ‘ Dh irma ' and ‘ Brahma,’ would fall short 
of ortluxlox estimation ( 

In opposition to tho views stated above, the Xya.va- 
Vaisoshika schools ot philosophy held 
lan"ua;4c to be a (o’oation of men. Tho 
operations ol' vocal origans are the 


ionstl 
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’ lit Ins I ranslutioii nf rln* Miniaih-'sa Siiii a^ ami in I lu- 1 nt I’niiiinri. .u 
nt tin* * Slokuvilrt ika,' tin* letUTied !>!. (1. N. .Ilia li.i'i in a liu’itl but 

loanu'tl way (U.^vns.^cil tlii-s topic with thorough nv^s. ainl ha.s shewn the 
logical method t>f arguments whereby the discordant views of the 
Xaijftyikfi,s are to be refuted, 

* Mini. Sutra. 1. 1. 
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immediate causes that give rise to sounds which are liable 
to disappearance just after their utterance. Words, as 
they exhibit two aspects invariably associated with evane- 
scent objects, namely, production and destruelioni are 
caused and not j)crmanent Vai. Su. 2. 2. 

28). Having discu.s.sed all doubtful points as to whether 
word is a substance', action or <|uality, the I'aiso.sikas 
sought to discard tlie theory of eternity of sound by such 
aphorisms as 

(‘tc. Now it ihhhIs liardlv l>o said that look a inoro 
practical view of lani;uai»(' \Nhich has strikiiii; coincid(Mico 
with 1 ‘urreiit opinions, l.ontr l)oron^ tln^ inany-sid(3(l 
dovelopnuMit of inod('rn s(M*cnc(‘ (‘ainc to lii'ht, the 
Naiyayikas, wc arc i>ro\id to say, had arrivtal at the 
scicntitically accurato conchision that ‘Sonnd is a ipiality 
of other/ i.e.^ sound is tin* resultant of (dlu'real vibrations 
( , and th(‘y nii^ht 1)(‘ credited with haying 

foniuh'd tht‘ so-called ‘ Wave.-tlieory ’ 

Though tlu'V gav(i more promimmoe to the jdiysical aspects 
of language* and tried to free tlu'ir linguistic views from 
all mystical conceptions, the Naiyayikas, it must he remem- 
bered, could not entirely e.vciude the idea of ‘ Divine 
interference ‘ in the phenomenon of language. The 
significance, specially the primary signiticance, of a word 
is not. the Naiyayikas hold, dcprmh'iit on jiopular u.sago 
or ordinary convi'ntion, hut fi.ved hy the will of (Jod 
( )■' The characteristic feature of this doctrine 
is that meanings ( ) are said to have been assigned 
to words primarily by (Jod, His volition being exprc.s.scd 
in these terms : ‘ L'-i ibis word be denotative of this 

sense.’ 

* V’ai. Sutra. 2. 2. 27, ^52. (Candrakiinta Tar kalankira’.s edition) 

pp. 66-71. 

* Blias5pariccliuda, K5r., 166 

* -Vai. Sutra, 7. 2. 21 
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I’liH ^ramn)?irians ha\w* formiilaforl the doctrine of 
‘Sphota’ a> what refers to the real 

I h»Mjr' (.f ‘ Sjil>u'.;i ' ^ ^ 

oriij:in of all fornts of speech. It is 
called ‘ Sphota * l)ecau^e the ineaiu'ni^ is ultimately 
expressed hy it. Tin* sound uttered l)y nu*ans of vocal 
or‘i;ans should TU)i he courounded with ‘Sphota’: it is 
only su^tr(?sted hy sound ( ). Imt is !U)t exactly 

identical with it. We can dissolve* the word i)»t(> 
three comiK)ueut sounds, namely, ay, ^ and hut we 

eanuol do so with reii^ard to ‘ S|)hota ‘ which is incapable 
of h(‘iu^ divided into parts, and is absolutely devoid of any 
order sucli as {)riority aiul posteriority and so forth 
f V' ft is held to he ])erp(dual. i.e., not liable to 

production and destruction. As f\ symbol of eternal 
consciousness, ‘ Sphota,’ tliouirlj mon^ spiritual than 
material, is la^tyarded to he the r(‘al source of all words. 

-grammarians divided * Sphol.a ’ into ei^Iit dilTerrmt 
forms (which are ultimat(dy n^ducihhi to om^ — ), 
and carried tludr conception to smdi a heiiyht a.s to identify 
it finally with Hrahman, 

11tou;j:h th('re> is no distinct refcnmce to the ‘Root- 
theory ’ as such, lh(‘ stand-point taken 
‘ Sakat-uvana ' as to the n^ducihility 
of words to verbal routs and which fully 
concurred with the basic* principle of the ‘ Nairiiktas,’ 
mi^ht he put forward as snflicient evidence that this famous 
grammarian ' i^akatayana ) as well as the etymologi.sts in 
general had considered the entire structure of Ian??ua^e 
to have been evolved from crude olnments — roots. The 
fundamental priiudple r.ndm*l\ iiu; all ♦‘tymoloi^ical 
explanations is that all w(»r<l-forms, looked at from an 
analytical point of vi(»w, are capable of l)ein 2 : reduced to 
roots which admit of no further analysis. The roots, 

‘ — > Vak. pad 


1 48 . 
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like ihe of the N'aise.sikas, are held lo he perma- 

nent ; they are si^iiilieaiit hy ihem.stdvi's, and forni the 
i^erin^ lo which all words ma\ lx* traefd. In eoinhinalion 
with formative tdtMnenls ihcNt* riM>t.s liave, howevt'r, 
undergone varion?5 modilieations. Om‘ and lh(‘ same root 
ha?> i;iven rise to nnmeroiis w ord-l'onn‘<i, of eonrse, uitli 
dilVerenct^ of meanings. Thes(‘ roots, as tin* last n'snll 
of analysis, are e(|uaUy important to both 

grammarians and et vmoloi;;ists. They an^ mostly nu)no- 
syllabic in form and i^enerally sii^nify ‘action '( sgmrT: )• 
We may, however, (race the inllmmee of ( )nomato|)(eia lo 
the. formation of a certain nninher of ri>ots, such as 

) maintain that the imita- 
tion of natural sounds playetl an important part in the 
origination of root'-. 'I'hal Yaska made more, than one 
r(*ferenc(^ to ( tnomatopceia has alrt*ady hemi allmhal to. 

Ihd'ore w e (dose this discourse W(' would liktj to say a ftMV ' 
words more. view of Siikatavana and Hindu etvmolo* 

gists, llnmgh strongly opposcxl hy (iargya and some of th(j 
grammarians, is also important as siiowing tln» possibility, 
if wf aie a I low (‘d to say so, of our (‘onceiving a 
crude and infantih? stage of language, siudi as is represcml- 
ed hy roots. If the entin^ stock of words, ev(3n without 


(Excepting sIkavu lo he rediudhlc to sindi 

signili(;ant phonetic elcnnmts as the Nairnktas have 
atnn illy done, we are aimost em l)olden<‘d to hold tliat in 
tiie earli»*st period of the history of mankind th("r(j e.\ist(jd 
what W(» may now call * a laiignagf? of roots.’ 

Modern ])hilologists, as it oft«*n found, Ijava; given 
language such a w ider seopci as to include 
loriiis of itistruiiiciitiility 
w hereby thouirhts imiy Ixj conv<*yed to 
others. Thu--. ino»enients of lingers arnl face are also 
included in thei»‘ e(>nception oJ>+ringnage. The Hindu 


grammarians hav«*, howeveivMrmde im room for ge'^iiires 
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and the like in their definition of language (Bhasa). The 
Sanskrit word corresponding to ‘ language ’ is ‘ Bhasa ’ 
which, derived as it is form the root ‘ hhas ’ to speak, 
applies only to articulate sounds or the spoken language 
as such. It must he, however, admitted that certain ideas 
are sometimes capable of being eommunieated to others 
by the caid of gestures or ‘ lugita ’ almost in the same 
way as is usually done; by the use of articulate sounds. 
Yaska seems to liave been familiar with the occasional 
c.Ypressiveness of ceitain physical signs; but he advocates 
the applicatum of words, as l)eing the most precise 
and compreln.'nsivc way that ensures entire alrsence of 
ambiguity and confusion which are always attended with 
movements of body when considered as means of communi- 
cating thoughts. Yaska bolds that it is on account of the 
words being most convimdng and involving economy of 
phy.sical e.xertions that ‘ Saiiijnas ’ or names are usually 
given by words, and not by some other mc*ans as ijestures, 
etc. '1 h(! author of the Alahabhasya ‘ expressly states 
that good many ideas are capable of being signified even 
without th(! use of words, that is to say, by^ movements 
of the face and so on. In t In? ‘ Sloka- Varttika ’ “ also we find 
a reference to gesluivjs ;is expressive of certain thoughts. 
It is now evident that gestures, etc., are, to a limited 
extent, as significant as words. The (|uestion then arises as 
to whether they pos.sess any innate relation to .significance 
like words, or are merely used i)\ substitution of articulate 
sounds. Puiiyaraja 'V'ompares gestures with ‘ Apabhrarii- 
sas,’ as both of theju are meaningless by themselves, 
and arc found to express the intended sense only by 
means of inference. The direct expressiveness of 

' similsi qiPnfwW.— ^lahabliSsya, Vol 

I., 1). 

• ■ Hig: aiisvm;-.Soc.. t>. 10-20. 

• vat-patl, KSr. 1. l.at 
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gestures is therefore contested, and what seems to be 
more probable is that they, like telegraphic codes, have no 
significance popularly assigned to them, but they acquire 
mciining only by reminding one of words whicL are 
practiciilly associated with the signilicvince. (Jaagesa,* the 
renowned founder of the ‘ Navya-Nyaya school,' while 
determining the accurate number of instruments for 
obtaining valid knowli^dge*, has discussed at hmgth the 
plausibility of including ‘ movements of the body * in the 
categories of Pramanas. He has finally rejected g(»stures 
and the like as iiule])endent source's of knowledges 
inasmucli as th«‘ supposed e\ press! vene'ss of 
gestures depe'nds upon the fact of (heir reuniiuiing those^ 
particular woreU which are' in re'alify capable^ of 
expressing the inte'iieh'd seoise's. lie* (*om pares ge'sture's 
with writings, as both of flu'in are' me?aningless by (heun- 
selve^s, and says that it is worels alone* tJiat are? found toliave; 
nece?ssary (connections with the? objet'ts lhe?y de?note*. 1'hus 
we see that the direct expressive*ne*ss of gesture?s, as a form 
of langnagt*, is a matter of controve?rsy to the' Hindu 
t(»achers. 'J'he? eoiielusion to which these? argiunejiits le'ad 
is that the Hindu IMiilologistsdid not think it re?as()nal)le to 
re^cognise' movements of the? body as an ineh'pendeni nn^ans 
for t'xpressing ide^as. The* move?mt'nls ol finge?rs and the? 
like presuppose the existence of certain words or 
expressions of which they are me'redy physical signs, the 
real expressiveness re'sting with the words alone?. True it 
i.s that there? are. apart frf)m langii ige' as such, some other 
ways as gestu-es, etc., whereby we can sometime^s give 
expressions to our mental ideas, hut it can be hardly 
maintained tliat tlie\ an? as perfect and comprehensive 
in all cases as tin' u^e of articulate sounds. There is, 

Tattva-Ciijtiniapi. SaMnklmnda. A. S. H. f d.. j». 8e;o. 50 j cjj ^ cr 
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luoreovor, scarcely any positive evidence to believe in the 
existence of such a jH'riod in the history of mankind when 
communications of id<‘as were absolutely carried on 
throuirh the medium of <r<^stures or some other forms of 
physical movements. I'o hold that the origin and develoj)- 
jiient of articulate speech had been preeedtal by pure 
mimesis is nothing bui fallacious. Prof, ^fax Muller’s ’ 
remark on th(i invention of language does not, therefore, 
seem to stand on a sound seifmtific basis. 

It is ]iothiiur but suvprisiiur to find that the Indian 
speculators on language detected the 
inllueiico of (.)uomatop(eia in the forma- 
tion of certain \v«>rtls, sp(ioially in the 
names of birds, long befon* iht‘ ‘Cratylus’ had cornu 
to light, 'rhouurb we do not fully agr(‘e with i^lato in 
assigning the origin of language entirely to the imitation 
of natur.al sounds, it is (juit(‘ tnu' that e(0*tain words sj)eak 
of the same origin, Yaska holds that tlu^ word ‘ Kaka * is 
formed in imitation of tln^ sound nalvjrally Jiiadtj hy this 
class of birds; and that nanu'S of similar origin are to he 
found larg<dy among tli(‘ aj)p(*llati(U!s of birds. 'Phe W()rd 
‘Krka’ ( ) in tin* expression is also explained 

hy Vriska as fornn*d in imitation of sound. In the same 
wav wt* are allowed to treat tln^ words like ‘ Kokila.’ 

‘ Kukkuta,’ ‘ Dundnbhi,' ami >o forth. As we have 
already pointed (jut, emtain verh.vt roots, as j^ir, 

etc., might lx*, traced to tin* > \me origin. It must 
be, however, l)orf)e in mind that the number of such words 
is very small, Wt? are not, th(*refon*, fully justitied in 
holding that t he origin of language is to he traced entirely 
to Onomatopteia. Many eaust*s, speaking from a practi- 
cal point of view, were in operatitm for the origin and 

' ' i'i tin* wi>ik oi iii:in ; it wu.s iinentrd l»y iiicaii'i 

i’oiunmiii«*atinuf mcr»* :in<i pn^vtMt 

iuftViv’ifiil.* Sciuiiva* <'f Lan^unm'. \ »«l. 1. p. 
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is not in the power of man to follow them rishtly. The 
author of the ‘ Yoga-Sutra’ (3.17) strongly believes 
that a ‘ Yogin ’ ‘ having spiritual vision to distinguish 
word, meaning and cogiation from one another ’ is alone 
permitted to understand the sounds made by all creatures 
Yoga. 3. 17). Pslnini denotes man by 
the expression agaraiw. that is, ‘ one possessing distinct 
spec^ch.’ While commenting on the rule 

Pan. 1. 3. IS, Patau jali observes that the 
epithet sii7If^T«Rj might he applied to all animals, and 
that the dilferenc*? with regard to distinctness is one of 
degree. Ife, therefore, explains the expression 
as meaning possibly ‘ one gifted with such a speech 
wherein tin? letters are distinctly audible.’ The reference 
to the imitation of indistinct sound, as it occurs in the 
aphorisjn of Panini, makes it clear that by indistinct 
or inarticulate .sounds are meant tiiosc that are not 
capable of being exactly expressed through letters. 
There is eonsecpiently two-fold - word : word consisting of 
sound only as is produced by the beat of 

drum ; and word made up of sound capable of being 
represented by letters Of four different forms 

of Vjlk (Para, Pasyanti, Aladhyama and Vaikharl), it is 
‘Vaikharl’ alone tliat is .spoken by men, the other forms 
being too subtle and mystic to he uttered by vocal 
organs. It is distinctly audible and is usually represented 
by letters. We have repeatedly stated in these pages 
that the internal wind is manifested in the form of 
audible sound, while it passes through vocal organs ; it 
is said to he distinct when it clothes itself with letters. 
The distinctness of utterance depends, however, on the 
development of vocal apparatus. 


’ MaliSbbSsya on Vol. I, p. 283. 

* 1 — Bli«1sipari.-KSr 64. 
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Before briui^inp: the {lisciissioii ou Sabda to a close, 
we consider it necessary to jjive some 

I’lo.liiotion of • ' 

pouiui anti the Ny/iva arcouiits fis to how the Naij’avikas and 
' the A''ai8esikas strenuously supported the 

non-eternal view of words in direct opposition to the views 
held by the Miinaiiisakas and the grammarians. 

The Naiyayikas have included Sabda in the category 
of Pramiinas ‘ ; but they refuse to agree with the gram- 
marians, who assume the iinpereeptihle Sphota as the 
ultimate origin of i^ahda ; and with the Mfmfiiiisakas, on 
th«* other hand, who have ratlier shown proli.xity in 
supporting the eternity of sound, (lotama ’ introduces 
the eontention by pointing out dual negations or non- 
existence with regard to Salwla, that is to say, Sabda does 
neither exist before if is uttered, nor seems to he existent 
after the act of uKeranet! is over. Thus having non- 
oxistenoe l)efore and after the utterance, Saltda Is a 
non-eternal entity like an earthen pot. Tlnwe are, 
how«!Ver. doubts as to the exact nature of Sabda. Some 
bold, continues 'I'af sayana,' Sabda as a quality of ether, 
pervading the whole space, eternal, and manifested by 
sound, rndoubtedly this refers to the views of the 
.Mfmaiiisakas. Some again view Sabda as a quality of 
ether having both production and destruction like 
intelligence; others take it as an entity produced by tin; 
con jnnctioiis of siipnmie (denmnts (air and sky). 'I'hesc 
divergent views ' have given rise to a doubt as to whether 
Sabda is etertial or non-eternal. 'I be Naiyayikas seem to 


’ XvJlvjv S Clint, 1. 1 

sruia. J. *J. 1*J. 

Vifsayun i HliJsjta »‘ii 2. 2. liJ. 

* Uhasysi on 2. 
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have thoir answer ready. §abda is said to be non-eternal 
on the followin" "rounds : Sabda * has a cause, as it is 
directly produced by the operation of vocal apparatus ; 
it IS an established fact that anything that is produced 
by a cause cannot he considered as eternal. These 
ar"U)n(‘nls bear comparison with the Mimamsa SQtras 
and which are anticipated 

by .laitnini as I’urvapaksas. Aloroover, Sahda is com- 
prehended by the organ of hearing ; and it is used, as 
if it were a product of human effort. As a matter of 
fact, the attributes such as loudness and mildne.ss which 
are often applied (o Sabda to express intensity, etc., are 
itidicalions that i^abda is produced and not manifested. 
Tlu'se arguments wlnua^by they sought to prove the non- 
et,(*rnity of Sabda are also shewn to be untenal)le, because 
^Tf^fRar, and aniajKcr might even be applied to 

eternal objects. ,\s, for instance, the non-existence of 
‘tihata’ though it has a beginning, is said 

to be eltuMial ))y the Xaiyayikas. Again sometimes eternal 
objects are also treated as if they were non-eternal ; 
for we are accustomed to speak of ])arts with regard to 
such eternal (“utities as sky and soul, riz., ‘ a part of 
the sky,’ ‘ a part of the soul’ and so on. Hut these objec- 
tions are fm.ally set .aside, flow are w'e to ascertain 
that this exists and this does not ? It is by means 
of I’ramfinas, cognition as well as non-cognition that 
we take something to be either existent or non-existent as 
the case may be. Judged by this test, f^alxla appears to 
be non-('xistent, as then* is no comprehension of Sabda 
before it is uttered by means of vocal organs. Sometimes 
it happens that objects having existence are not even 


' NjiSyii Sutra, 2. 2. It. 
• Ihiii. 2. 2. 15. 
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perceived ou account of certain obstructions.' But this 
also cannot prove the existence of Sabda, !is there is 
nothing to cover or hide Sabda from our cognition. As 
a matter of fact, it is the utterance of .sound that gives 
us the cognition of Sabda, and whenever thme is no act 
of utterance, there is necessarily no cognition of Sabda. 
These arguments are sought to prove tim non-exislenct' 
of t^akla prior to tiui act of utterance. (This contradicts 
the Mimaihsaka view ac(;ording to which liuniaii elTorts 
cannot produce or create the word but only servo to 
manifest it.) Then (jt)tama introduces some other 
Purvapaksas in favour of the eternity of Salxla, l)ut tliey 
are tiually refuted one after another. The anticijtation of 
such Purvapaksas and their refutations are indicative of the 
historical relation between the Xyaya and the Mrimliiisa 
systems. The upholders of the eternity of sound advance 
the following arguments, among others, in support of their 
own views : — (1) !§abda is eternal like the sky, bccaust? 
it is not tangible ( This ground cannot how- 
ever stand, because neither tangibility nor intangibility 
are, strictly speaking, characteristics <d' eternal entities. 
As a inatt<*r of fa(rt, atoms, though tangible, are* said to 
be eternal, wh(n*oas actions ( ginl ) are held to be non- 
eternal (transient) inspite of tlieir intangibility. (2) 
Sabda is e,xislent and not perishable as soon as it is 
uttered, in!ismuch as it is capable of being given to 
others ( )> b> the case of a teacher giving 

words to bis pupil. 'I’his is also open to objections, as the 
e.vistence of words between the teacher and the pupil is not 
comprehensible by any means whatsoever. (.‘{) .Sabda is 
eternal, as there is i. > cognition of the cause that may 

N \ a \ a .S u t r a , 2. *J ] , 

-N'iya Snti-a. ' 2 . 2 , 2 :*. 
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destroy it. But the attempts of the Mimaiiwakas proved 
entirely fruitless. The Naiyayikas put their arguments 
to severe tests and discarded them one by one. They 
maintain that words as well as intelligence and action 
are all momentary. They were, however, not the first 
to promulgate the non-eternity of sound, since, according 
to the statement of Yaska, word had already been declared 
to be impermanent by ‘ Audumbarayana.’ ' Yaska had 
his arguments ready to refute the non-eternal view' of 
words, as maintained by the aforesaid teacher, and found 
the division of speech into four elements compatible with 
his own tenet. Patafijali has, how'ever, sj)oken of tw’o- 
fold word- Kitya’ and ‘Karya,’ By ‘Nitya’ or perma- 
nent word-form, he meant ‘Sphota,’ as is suggested by 
sound ; and by ‘ Kiirya ’ or ‘caused’ words, he understood 
audible sounds that are produced by vocal organs. He 
also informs us that these two contradictory views had 
suIRciently been discussed in the ‘Saiiigraha’" as to 
whether words arc eternal or caused, and that the con- 
clusion arrived at there w'as in favour of the eternity of 
sound. -2.035^3 

As to the manifestation of letters, Vatsiiyana’’ says 
that the utterance of sound is caused 
'' conjunction of internal air with 

vocal organs (as throat, palate, etc.), 
whenever there is an elTort on the part of the speaker to 
convey the intended meanings to others. PrasastapRda ‘ 
takes word as a qiitility of the sky, comprehended hy the 

' fpRUftfq 17. 1 

’ A freatiso (.'ii gi’aunuar tluj authorship of which is attviljuted to 
VySiih. 

* — vst. Bhasya 
OH 2. 2. B*. 

* ’>sPto; — PraSastapada Bhasa — 

Den. od., i». 
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ear, momeutary, inconsistent with its cause ami eil’ect, 
produced by conjunction, disjunction and sound, abiding 
in some portion of Akftsa, having both homogeneous and 
heterogeneous causes, that is, one Sahda giving rise to 
another of the same class, and Sahda produced by conjunc- 
tion and disjunction. Sound falls under two distinct 
classes; (1) sound as expres.sed by letters; (2) indistinct 
.sound as produced by the heat of drum and blowing of 
conches, etc. Regarding the evolution of sound as 
expres.sed by letters, Ura.saslapa(la' givfis almost the same 
account as is found in the Siksjis. It is said that wlien- 
ever a desire is felt within to communicate one’s thoughts 
to others, there is invariably a conjunction of mind with 
soul which accounts for the utterance of sound. This 
utterance, howt'ver, ])resupposes the cognition of similar 
sounds that are .said to have left their impressiojis already 
in memory. Desire ( ) is then followed by cITorts 

which bring about a movement in the region of internal 
air. The air thus stirred goes upwards and strikes the 
vocal apparatus, ^abda is generated by such conjunction 
of internal air with ‘Sthiina’ (as the ) and 

finally by tin; conjunction of ‘ Sthiina ’ with sky (as 
)• This is, in short, the Nyftya-Vaisesika 
view on the production of sound. 

It is to be carefully noted howoneSabdagivesri.se 
to another as the immediate cause; of it. 'I'he logicians 
seem to have given here the most scientific explanation 
so far a.s the projiagation of sound is concerned. Ripples 
and waves on the surface of water constitute scientific 
examples as to how' aound-M’aves are transmitted. It is 
through the medium of air that sound is transmitted. 
Just as a slight agitation on the surface produces ripples 

‘ laraiw- 

W*! PraSahta- 

)..&da Bliiksyu. Lteii. ed.. i>. 
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in water, similarly from the first word a series of words 
are generated in quick succession in the ether. It is 
why a W'ord is also heard from a distance. Sound acts 
on the tympanic membrane of the ear before it is 
actually heard. This is what is known as the wave- 
theory or us e.vpoundcd by the Naiyayikas. 

According to another view (popularly known as 

)»' ten words are simultaneously produced in 
different quarters which again continue to give rise to 
numerous sounds. To hold word to be permanent on the 
ground that the same ‘Ka ’-sound is heard again and 
again is fallacious ; the Naiyayikas, on the contrary, 
maintain that the cognition of the sameness or oneness 
of ‘ Ka ’-sounds indicates only ‘ Ka ’-sounds 

belonging to the same class ( gra ) are only comprehended. 
Tt is therefore a (|ucstion of similarity and not of identity. 
The scientific and elaborate w'ay in w hich the doctrine 
of wo'rd ( ) has been discussed by the Naiyiiyikas 
is really admirable. Sridhara ' frankly admits that it is 
useless on his part to enter into the question more 
thoroughly and adduce further arguments on the origin 
of words, as the problem has already been solved by the 
Naiydikas with utmost lucidness and ingenuity, 

We have already pointed out that on account of-its 
manifold importance Yak won the most 
inij^rtauce of Vak.“"'' laudatoty vei’ses from the ancient seers. 
The ‘ ^ruti ’ eulogises Viik as the source 
out of wiiich the entire universe had sprung up. The 
Briihmaiias quoted by Puiiyaraja'* speak of the various pur- 
ptfses that are served by Yak : By Yak is expressed the 
sense ; ideas are conveyed to others by means of Yak ; the 

• — BliS^anaricelieda. 

* t’l-nsasta. 

Bha^ya, Ben. ed., p. 2SV>. 
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world with all its diversities is represented by Vftk. The 
AitareyaAranyaka uses a well-conceived metaphor' when it 
speaks of Vak as string and names as knots, whereby the 
world is (mtirely bound up. In a dialogue - between 
‘ Sanatkumara’ and ‘Narada’ in the Chandogya Upanisjid, 
we lind that the former persuaded the latter to worship 
Vak, foi’ the Vedas are represented by A'ak, and no cogni- 
tion of either virtue or vice, truth or falsehood and so on 
would have been possible at all, if there had been no such 
moans of expressing thought as Vak. The exalted eminence 
accorded to Vak is (juite clear from tlie fact that Vak, 
of course with a deeper spiritual insight, has been identi- 
fi(!d witli Ilrahman. In Vak, as we have already stated, 
the Hindu teachers found the audible manifestation of 
All-pervading llrahman. Bhartrihari ' is strongly of 
opinion that no knowledge whatsoever is possible without 
Vak; it is through the instrumentality of Vak- that 
internal consciousness assumes audible form and ideas 
;ire communicated to others. What we really learn from 
it is that the author of the Vtikyapadiya almost believed 
in the impossibility of thinking without language — a fact 
which reminds us of the paradox of Humboldt: ‘Man is 
man by speech.’ He continues further that Vak 
represents all different branches of science ' and arts, and 
that names or distinguishing stamps are given to objects 
by it, otherwise the world would )>ave ever remained an 
unnameable and indiscernible complexity. Definition 

‘ sir'll flisin — ngnin, 

SI SW Ail. Ar., 1. (>. Iliti. Iiid., 

|t. (!.!— mifsi d. 1. li. (Id). ]). d2s. 

’ Siloit wsh etc.— (.’ban. U))., 7.2.. Nir. 

F(l., pp. lid-lii. 

’ SI Hsrat sslti u: wsnsismi??! i sinfVjfsii nisi uii ^ «i*i5|— Vik, 
Kgi., 1. 124. 

’ VSky.ij'nd Kai’ . 1. 12i!-12.s. 
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and classification, as two scientific methods of distin- 
guishing objects from one another, are dependent on 
names. Tlie popular ‘ Sruti ’ — means that 
God ■ not only manifested Himself through diversified 
forms hut gave phonetic labels (names) to each. 

The origination of the universe is in itself a mysteri- 
ous problem ; and it appears to be still 
o/'EvointioiO morc a mystical phenomenon when we 

('« opposltioii to tile morc 
scientific and popular theories which 
acknowledged either atom, water or air <as the most 
primordial substance), that the whole cosmic world owes 
its origin to Vfik. To ascribe to word or more properly, 
to ‘ f^abdabrahma,’ the potentiality of producing the world 
has, however, a deep significance. W e may approach 
this strange position from various standpoints. First, in 
view of the inseparable association of sound with sense 
(which is also explained in term of ‘ cause and effect),’ 
we may be allowed to suggest that they might have the 
same relation, as inanifestor and manifested ( 
and iqfw^;), when definite objeefs with particular 
names and forms had come into existence in obdience 
to some unerring principles ( )• - The 

author of the ‘Khasya’ on the ‘Yoga-Sutra’ 1.17 
states that words do not lose their respective expressive- 
ness even after utter annihilation ( ), that is to say, 
the same word would continue to express the same 
meaning in the following creations.' AVe may add further 
that as ‘ Pralaya ’ means submersion or dissolution of 
all finite objects into the infinite cause, and the creation 
simply indicates the passage of unmanifest to the 
manifestation, so words, to which all objects of thought 

‘ — under the aphorism 

‘ wt” 
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are finally reduced on the destruction of their forms, are 
to be regarded as the ultimate ‘ World-stulfs ’ whereto 
the cosmic world owed its origin. Secondly, as the 
evolution of Vfik involves the operations of internal 
fire ” and Vak. l.UIL 

1.115), sounds may bo said to hav(‘ lik(mess with “ Fire,” 
which was declared by Tlc'racleitus “ as tin' esstmce of 
all thinsrs.” Tlio "‘Para'* form of Vak is immutable, 
and symbolises the active energy of “Soul-fire.” In the 
openini? verse of tin' Vakyaj)ad1ya Bhartrihari has made 
reference to the popular docirine of “ Vivarta ” ' in 
connection with tlu' evolution of universes from “ J^abda- 
Brahma.” 'Phis shows fln^ (‘vtent to which Vak was 
exalted by the native grammarians. 1'o the Hindus 
words are not dead mechanism invent'd for the purpose 
of naming obj('cts, l)iit they represent th(^ mystic miibodi- 
inent of divine* power that is said (o have* pr(*ceded the 
creation of mate rial world. Philo’s conception of world- 
producintc Hollos is, therefore, a nearest approximation of 
AYik which was conceived by tln^ Hindus as a j)otential 
factor of creation. The Vedas enjoin that Supreme Beini^ 
ha»l crc'ated the earth after pronouncin*; tlni word ‘ Blui.~’ 
Similarlv the evolution of all costnic matten-s miitht be 
traced to their correspondint^ ‘ \Tichaka-t^ai)das.’ As 
meaning nec(?ssarily follows from word, so did the W(>rld 
from names. Tn hiv commentary (^n the aphorism 

BrahmasQtra 

1. S. 2 ^, Sjinkara-cliarjya has clearly shown how the 
utterance of si<j:nilic ie.» words on the part of lirahman 
was immediately mat 3) ictlised In the creation of the world. 
It is explicitly statefi iloit words first flashed in His mind 
before God could attempt to creaU' the world. The same 

— Vak-])a(l. Kar.,1. 1‘21, p. 45. 

* — Tait. Brahniana, 2. 2.4.2. 
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truth is, howover, illustratod hy the Christian dogma, as 
is incorporated in the Biblical passage — ‘Let there be 
light and there was light.” The fact underlying this 
phenonumon is that the creative volition f%: ) 

of (jrod (to get into diversity from unity) was, so to speak, 
theenicient (tliough not material) (^ause that brought the 
material world into existence. Bhartrihari strongly 
l)(diev(\s in the evolution of universe from Logos and has 
alluded to it moivi than once.' As a ])ot, holds Puriyaraja, 
is said to be (‘ailheii since it possesses all the properties of 
earth, so th(‘ world having insej)arable connection with 
‘ ^^abdamatra ’ is called ‘ Sabda-vivarta ’ (transformation 
of Ijogos) in the holy scriptures. In su|)|)ort of his vhiw 
the illustrious commentator has (|uote(l a ‘ Rik ’ - which 
speaks of the ‘ world-building’ powcn* of V^iik; be has, also 
made mention of a scriptural passag(‘ that gives tln^ id(‘a 
of a ‘ as the creator of tlui universe. 

Having shown the nature and importance of Vnk aft('r 
th(^ manner in which they have been 
( t v«iK with by the Hindu teachers, we 

procecnl to consider the (iiu^stion regarding th(' (dassifica- 
tions of Vfik. Oiu' llik speaks of four dilT(u*ent forms of 
speech, possibly, ‘ Para,’ ‘ Pasyanti,’ ‘ Madhyama,’ and 
‘ Vaikhari,’ and distinctly lays down that it is the "last 
foim (Yaikhari) which is spoken by men, other forms 
being too subtle to be pronounced by vocal organs. Tin* 
Yogins aloiK' are supposed to be competent to understand 
these mystic forms of Vak. Tht' ‘ Yaikhari ’ is, however, 
distinguished from the rest by bcung perfectly audible and 

' i — Viikvnpa- 

(liya, Kar.. I, liil. 

* — Under Vak-pad., Kar.. 

1.1‘2U p. 

'' ete.. ui.iler tJie Vak., Kar.. 1.121, 
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capable of heini:; ex])r(\^s(Ml throuirh AVe liiul tlu^ 

detailed aeeomits ol* thesi* I'ornis of sp(M»ch in various 
tivatises. riu‘s(^ elassitieations ' an* based upon the 
eonvietion that ‘ Xada ’ (the iirsi inanirest, alien of 
(‘t<*rnal consciousiK^ss) which, as W(‘ have aln\a.d.v staled, 
has its origin in ‘ Vindu/ n‘C(‘ives inaterialisalioii hy the 
operations of int(*riial air nvsidinu: in ' Muladliara/ 'V\w 
four foiuns of speech corn*s])ond, howmi'r, to four 
dilTen*nt stai;-(\s through which ‘ Nada ’ passes (ill it 
heconu's audilih*.’ Thus \\v may start willi ‘ Ah'ndu ’ 
as llie ultimate i;t‘rm of sp(*eeli and |)i’oc(‘cd from 
‘ M iiladlirua ’ tcv mouth to sliow ho\\ S il)da- Lrahma ’ or 
‘Para’ \ ak rev(‘als its(‘lf into popular sp(‘(*ch. Tlui 
nature* of ‘ Para \’ak/ as d(‘scrihi‘d in the* Mahahharata, 
shows tliat it is luminife*rons conscious- 
ness re*sidin;4: in ‘ M uladliaaa,’ and is 

\irluallv indeslructil)h*. It is wlial is known as ‘ Para- 

% 

Prahma ‘ or the e'sseiUM* of Lo<^’os. \ai»‘e^s\a holds it as the 
potj*ntial factor of cr<‘alioi!. \\dH*n this ‘ Nad.i ’ or 
* Sabda- Brahnia ’ j^els more* and more^ 
manif(*st(’d and the* in(e‘rnal air that 
>t *7 Ve*s te) ie*veal it come*s up to the^ naval re'i^ion fi'oin 
‘Muladliara ’ we have* ‘ Pas\anti’ fe^nn of Vak which is 
indivisible* into parts and has inte‘lli‘4(*n(*e* for its im^re- 
dieiit. Xe;x t in orde*r come*s ‘ Madhyam t’ 

' which is rew'e*ale(l ly the* same^ air wheni 

passing tlirouLdi heart, ft must be? i*e*me*mben’e*d he*re3 
that these tiireej kind of VYik, amplilicaiions as the\y 
are of the same* Nad a.” repre*se*nt, so to s|)e;ak, the 
minutest, minuter. ; od minute; forms of ‘‘ Prariava.” 
The A'aikhari form of VYik is, as state;d alK)ve*, sj;)oken 
by men ; it is i^ener ite*ei when that inte»rnal air which 

• niiiv< «la. 2.0, .22. ‘Jo. 

‘ .Manji lia. }i|». ITo-ITle. ami \'ak . p.Kliva, 
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has its rise in “ Muladhara ” passes through throats 
and finally finds audible expression in the mouth. This 
is in short what we know of the classifications of 
Vak. No such classifications, we an; sure, are to he 
found in any other linguistic speculations of the world ; 
what had really formed the subject of linguistic inquiries 
of Western scholars from Ileracleitus to Bopp was the 
outward aspect of speech, that is, sound as is produced 
hy the exercise of vocal organs. They did not, however, 
see d(?eper and think over the, minute internal or psycho- 
logical operations that take place in the vocalisation of 
thoughts. 

Expression of thought is the sole purpose that is 
, served hy the us(^ of language ; ideas 

♦SimUMict‘ HH the ^ . 

HiKnificaiit unit of eonii)l(3telv and bthst expressed 

Hpeoe-li ^ * 

throuLjh the medium of sentences as 
such * and not l)y means of individual words. Jaj'adisa ' 
holds that the so-called verl)al cognition ( 
obtained only from a sentence, that is, when a nunil)er 
of words having proximity, expectancy and competency 
with one another an^ related to one anoth(*r in sucli a 
way as to constitute a signilicaiit sentence which is alone 
sufficient to express the sense or communicate ideas to 
others. It is true tliat in some cases a single word is 
found to be as perfectly expressive of ideas as a sentence 
would be. The obvious answer is that in such cases the 
individual word retains in itself the entire force of the 
sentence the import of which is to be derived by moans 
of usual inference or context. Each individual word, 
expressive as we call it, is thus an epitome of the sentence 
of which it forms an integral part, in his commentary 
on the Yoga Siitra 111.17 Vyasa rightly observes that 
a word when used individually is intended to express 

saktiprak^ika>Kai'. 12. 
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the import of a .sentence. As, fur instanci', wluMi the 
word “ ' is uttered, .some such word as “asti” 

(exist) is necessarily to l)e supplied to in:ik(i the sense 
complete. .V word, accordin'^ to this view, is not 
expressiv'e by itself (the real »‘xpressiveu»'ss Ixuni' 
associated with the .sentence), but appears to b(' sit'iiilieant 
from the consideratioii that it represents a senleius! in 
a condensed form. Itoth Patanjali and Vyasa setun to 
have been eonscious of the fact that c(‘rt;iin words retain 
in their very formations the tuilirt^ sit'nilieanee of 
sentences. That a word sonndimes st.ands as .an .abbrevi.a- 
tion ot ii sentence or as one th.il compnthends in it.self 
the entire meaniiiLf of a senlencaf is Ix'st illnstvated hv 
such word as “ ’ which is oitly a condetiscal form 

of the sentcne<! “ ” (oiu! who reads the Vedas) 

and so on. l/ini'iiai't*, view('d as sii'nilic.ant iitttu.anees, 
starttid with sentences .and not with individual wiwds. 
The <!xamplc- set Ity tint Ifindu le.ichers .as to liow 
children learn langu.aj'e su^:^c.sts that children lirst 
acquaint themselves with .sentences they hear from others 
and then determine hy analysis tint si!4nilie.inee of each 
clement composiinj; tin; sentence. Thou"h Untie are 
eight dilTereiit forms of •‘Sphc/bi,” says the author of the 
‘ ^^abdakaustuhha,’ it is ' aloint th.at is really 

significant. Hhartiihari' holds th.at sentence, as a signi- 
ficant expression of thought, i.s not divisible into parts, the 
grammatical analysis of a sentence being only an artificial 

— Jogii-Vvasu. .Maliiltlia.sliya, V.<1. II, p. .‘If<9. 

* gy nwmfflls«ir^rwn 

etc.,— Salidasakti, Kar., 20 (Ben. ed.), 

p. 116. 

' sphota. 

^ if Vak., 

6 , 73 . 
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device. As an adherent to the theory ot‘ ‘ Spliota’, the 
author of the ‘ Vakyapadiya’ continues that as letters like 
‘eft,’ etc., do not admit of further decomposition, so therci 
arc no parts or letters in a word, and words again have no 
s(iparate existence apart from the sentence. In tlie 
Taittirlya' Sainhita (here is a deliniti^ indication that in 
the original stat(‘. of language there had been no systems 
of grammar so as to divide the elements of spoecli into so 
many parts (noun, verb, preposition, etc). Spei^cli is an 
indivisible'^ coni[)act; the signiticant unit is only repre- 
sent(id l)y s(niteaice.s that do not really admit of any 
division into compoiuMit parts. It is stated further that 
the senses conveyed by a scmience is also indivisibh' 

A sentence ' g(‘nerally means a colhadion of words 
having mutual proximity, expectancy and competency. 
But • Bhartriliari ' has ean^fully shown tln^ diversities of 
views as to the exact natiinj of a sentence. We give 
below only sliort accounts of tln^se dilba’ent views : - 

(1) Sometimes a verbal form is sutllcient to constitute 

a signiticant senUnice, or, in otlnn* words, action ( ) 

or ‘ Kriya ’ r<*presants tin? lUf^aning of a sentence, 'riie 
vtn-bal form for instance, may be. used with- tlie 

same signiUcanct^ as is usually expressi'd by the sentence 
‘ both subject and object being rtiadily 

understood from the very idea of ])ropriety. 

(2) A senteiKU' is a coml)ination of words. As to tlu' 
meaning of a sentence, some hold that it is the sumtotal of 
meanings that are usually denoted ])y words forming thc^ 
sentence ; otiiers suggest that tin? meaning of a sentence 

‘ etc*., - I’ait. Sam., \'oi. 4.7. 

- Vak.. :>.l. 

-Salulusakt., 1\ l:i, 

‘ Vakyapiidh a, ‘J, 1-2. ami that follows — com. — — 
qi Maliabhishya, Vol. 1, |>. •167, 
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is not ('xactly the saino as arn ('\ pressed by words tliat 
constitute tli(» stnittMiee, hut a sentenee acquires some 
special siiijnilieance that does not really follow from any 
word or component parts. 

(3) The indivisihh* ‘ Sphota,' both as a class and indivi- 
dual, is what is a stmltmce. SSphol.a ’ has two aspects, 
namely, external and iiit(U*nal : tin* (‘\fernal ‘ Sphofa ’ is 
a^ain said to b(‘ of two kinds, /.e., class and individual. 
The internal ‘ Spliola ' is manif(vst(Ml by ‘ Xada.' It is 
calUnl ‘ Sphota ’ I)(‘caiis{‘ nu\*inin^s are virtually (‘,xpr('ss(‘d 
by it. Idle reason why 'Sphota' is idemtilied with tlu^ 
si; 4 *nilicanl smitencc* is that tln‘ Hindu ‘'rammarians ascrilx^ 
expressiv(‘ness to ' Sphoia/ Tlu^ author of the Ndirltika' 
delines sentence as an a;i:L;,a*et»at(' (‘onsistin*;* of a verbal 
form in conihination with indeclinabh's, (‘as(*s and attri- 
butes. Ill stiowinn* tln^ way how consistent im^anini'*s 
follow from a sentence*, the Naiyayikas liold that the sii^ni- 
tu'ama's of words are first determine-d in accordaiure with 
‘sanketa’ or (‘>tal)lished usa^'e, and then meanint^s thus, 
aseertaiiual an, consistmitly ndatml to one anotlnn* so as to 
form an a<j:r(M»a,bl(^ combination of concepts. It is from 
sue!) correlations of nnvaniims that * S.ibdahodha ’ or 
verlial eouiiition is produced. 

In consideration of (he olijecds lliat are usually 
(hnioted by words, the author of th(^ 
i)i‘not..f .Mil .M>i . 1 :. ‘ va ’ ' !nis elassifi(‘d words 

into four ‘groups, namely, words rhmo- 
tativc of el i>>, qiiilitv. action, and SSanjnas’ or namc‘s. 
Dandi ' also madii the> iMie classifii! it ions w ith incfinsidm*- 
able dilference, as he icided ‘subslanc.^’ in the pkute of 
was, hovvever, adv(TS(dy criticised bv 

’ 'iirairT \'oI. r, p. :tn7. 

^ Rsm., 

}>}iaNyi». Vol. I. p. In. 

' S<-o .^alKlasakt i]>i akasika. Kar.. Is, 
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the Naiyayikas on the ground that the division of words, 
as shown by Dandi, did not take notice of such words as 
> "’h*ch do not fall under any group shown 
above. He fore we can arrive at any conclusion as to the 
exact denotations of words, we are confronted with a 
controversial point whtither words are expressive of class 
or individual. The ‘A[imani.sa ’ ' Sutras of Jaimini record 
such a controversy. Having discarded all arguments 
brought forward in support of the individualistic theory 
of words, th<! Mimarnsakas hav<‘ shown the plausibility of 
the view tlnit all words without exception are denotative 
of class. Accordiiig to Vajapyyayana," as is also held by 
the Allmamsakas, words denote class, the idea of indivi- 
duals ( Sufis; ) being (‘xpressed by the interdependence or 
invariable correlation of a class witli individuals. VyMi,* 
on the other hand, holds tliat as an active ag<'nt directly 
conceriKMl with action, individual is what is really meant 
by a word. ‘ Mammata ’ ‘observes that the Individualistic 
theory, as referred to above, is exposed to the faults of 
‘ endle.ssness jind vagueiu'ss.’ Tiie vieiw of PAiiini,’’ as is 
slu'wn by I’atan jali, with regard to the denotation of words, 
is that both class and individual are meant by words. 
Patanjali has .also selected two aphorisms from the 
Astiidhyayi to show that Panini has combined the two 
opposite views held by A^ystdi and Vajapyilyana. The 
Naiyayikas have, however, brought about a reconciliation 
between these contradictory theories by holding that 

' -Mim. Sutm, See also Vak. pad. eomm. 

on, :l.2. 

* OK-., — Malialiliasliya, Vol. I, p. 212. 

" '■ sjifs. M. Rliasliya, Vol. I, p. 21-t. 

* KSvya-jVakgsa-Com. Kai'., 2. 10, Bom. ed., 
p. .84. 

1.. p. 84. M. BbAshya Vol.l. p. (>. Pnnyaraja qif^b>?5ir 
__V8k. pad.. 3, p. 6, 
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it is neither class nor iiulividnal aloni? that is denoted by 
words, but or “iiulividuar’ conditioned or ({ualilied 

by genus r(-i)res('n(s the leal siicnilu*Hnee of words.* Tlius 
we see tliat the Naiyayikas l)rought the controversy 
to a close in an admirable way. 'fhe author of the 
Vakyapadiya has (inally dealt with the cjiiestion from 
the standpoint of non-dualism (Advaitavada)." The real 
and unreal elements, he says, existing in all plnmomenal 
entities indicate respectively genus and individual. He 
continues further that tiu' transcendental existcmce 
‘ permeating the entiia* universe appears in 
dilTerent forms in various sulisirata or individuals; it is 
to be regarded as the tunnunnu (jraus which is ultimately 
denoted l)y all words ; it is essentially what is meant by 
all Pratipadikas or crude word-forms, viwhal roots, and 
sulFixa's like Mva’ and ‘tab’ it is this all j)ervading 
existence wliicli re\'eals itself through six (JilLaamt stag(\s, 
namely, existence, production, growth, transformation, 
decay and destruction. 

It will not l)(i out of place to mention here that the 
Hiiddhist philosophers lield a peculiar view regarding the 
denotation of words. 'I'hey contend tliat ludther class 
nor individu.tl is actually denoted by words, as the very 
conct'.ptiori of their realities is a matter of controversy. 
The ‘ class-theory ’ is untenable, liecause there is much 
doubt as to th(i very existence of a genus ; the opposite 
view is similarly refuted on account of the momentary 
character of individuals. According to the doctrine of 

* ‘ I nhR '’ — BliaHligpai icliljoda, 

p. ns. (K. 'rurkatirtha td.; 

i “ Siasnsfiraifraw — yyayu .Sutra. 2.2.G9. Com.— *1- 
5 ^ Sabda.sakti. 

> Vak-padi Kar.— H. 32. 4, i.p. 28-20. 

i fipqi w *rr*n^ V^Skyapadlya. 
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“ Apoha,” as is hold by the Buddhist philosophers, the 
word “ gauh ” when uttered, implies “ the differentiation 
of cow-individuals from non-cows.” 

There is, however, {mother way of classifying Avords 
from the standpoint of tlie rhetoricians. In rhetorics Ave 
And three kinds of words,' namely, (') Yachaka or 
denotative words, which denote exactly the s{ime meaning 
as is fixed by the volitioji of God (Sahketa) or popular 
usage ; (2) Lakshanika or words with secondary signifi- 
cance ; and (3) Vyaujaka, i.e., words that express the 
suggested sense. VYe should he particular to notice here 
that this threefold division pertains more to the designa- 
tion or attributes than to the object designated. Con- 
sequently there is no d(Tinite group of words either as 
denotative, indicative, or suggestive, hut Avhat we find 
jictually is thiit the same word, its Gaiiga,” in the 
expression “ 'gi’Sf:,” might he used as denotative, 

indicative and suggestive according to the context and 
sense of propriety. It is also to l)e noted that the third 
form, Vyanjaka is to he found only in poetry. In the 
Nyaya and Vaiseshika systems we do not he{ir of such 
suggestive w'ords and suggestion which, according to 
them, come under the category of liakshana taken in a 
wider sense. 

According to Gotama," class, form and individual are 
all that are meant by a word, w^hereas 
words from uie logicni the followcrs of the HOW scUool of Logic 
•tandpomts, individual ( sgrfjit: ) qualified 

or conditioned by class is what is really denoted by all 
words. The N{iiyayikas have classified words into four 
groups:’ (1) . words having conventional meanings 
assigned to them (^:) ; (2) words with secondary 


* — KSvj'aprakSsa. kli*. 5. 

’ Nyaya Sutiu, 2,2.65. 

* Ssbda®akti. kSr. 16, p. 81 (Ben. .ed,^. 
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significance ; (3) words having both primary 

and derivative meanings ( ); (t) words having only 

derivative significance ( ). To the first group 

belong words like “ gauh, ’ etc., which have their respec- 
tive meanings fixed by “ Saiiketa ” or popular usage. The 
peculiar characteristics of words coming under this class 
are that the meanings derived by analysing such words 
into stems and suffixes are not exactly the same as 
their popular or innate significance. T'he word “ gauh,” 
for instance, derived as it is from the root “ gam ” to go, 
would radically mean a “ moving being,” and not 
necessarily one furnished with dewlap, hoofs, horns, etc., 
if derivative significance were of any imporlanee in the 
case of such “ Words of this description are 

popularly called “ ^tn.” ' T'he word Uanga,” as in the 
expre.ssion ” would be inconsistent - if taken 

in its primary significance ( : 

it is, therefore, said to bo used in its secondai’y sense when 
it is taken to indicate “ bank ” instead of its natural 
signification “ eurrenf of water,” in order to render the 
cont('\t consistent. The class of words comprises 

such words as “ L’aukaja,” etc., which combine in them- 
■selves twofold significance -derivative as well as conven- 
tional. The word “ Paiika ja ” means “ lotus ” by the 
force of convention (Saiiketa), and also implies analytically 
or derivatively “ mud,” “ production,” and “ agent ” 
that is, “a substance that grows in mud.” 
To the class belong words like “ Piichaka,” 

“ Pathaka,” “ Karak:t, ' etc., which denote the same 
meanings as are signified by the component parts in 
which they might be grammatically analysed. 

Before bringing t his topic to a close, we have a few 
more words to say in regard to primary and secondary 

’ Tn ^rtbdasalai. 

BhSsliapui-iclilieilii, 
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significance. We have already noticed that words may have 
both primary or innate and secondary or indirect meanings ; 
the primary significance is precisely the same as the conven- 
tional meaning assigned to a word from time immemorial 
( sifw: ) ; it is to this original sense that we look for the 
real denotations of words ( sjfaf; ). The secondary signi- 
ficance is so called because there is no such direct or 
necessary association between a word and its secondary 
sense which is entirely dependent on popular fashion. 
In a sentence like “ manchah krosanti,’’ “ chairs are 
making noise ” {cf. the English idiom “ an address 
or voice from the chair, i.e., president), as the idea of 
“ making noise ” is found to be inconsistent or incompatible 
with that of a chair, we are necessarily forced to suggest 
in the fitness of things that the word “ manchab ” should 
be understood as indicating “ people sitting on chairs.” 
We should not, however, fail to notice here that in doing 
so the word “ manclia ” had to give up its piimary signi- 
■ ficance and came to indicate a meaning which could only 
be obtained either from the context or from an idea of 
compatibility. It is nothing but interesting to point out 
here that there are some words which have almost entirely 
lost their original sense and are now used always in their 
secondary significance. Wo may take, for instance, words 
like “ kuSalah” and “pravlnah” that are no longer used 
respectively in the sense of “ cutter of kusa-grass ” and 
“ expert in playing on lyre,” ' but liave obtained currency 
and popular approval with regard to their secondary 
meanings, viz., “ expert ” or “ skilful.” It is what is known 
in Semantics as an instance of “ widening of meaning.” 
The secondary meaning is not, however, totally unconnec- 
ted with the direct or primary one in such cases, for 
none but a skilful person can cut sharp kusa-grass and 
play on lyre. 

* »iw«f WV low lf%; — DurgSchSrjya, Kirukta, p. 156. 
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We have already referred to the passage of the “ Taitti. 

Sariihita ” where speech is said to have 
iiiitH oi speetii. i,een originally undivided into parts. 

The analytical method adopted in the divisions of Vak 
is purely a grammatical device which is at best nothing 
hut aitiflcial. Bhartrihari has emphatically stated that 
the grammatical way of analysing speech is only an 
imaginary means that helps us evidently to understand 
the meaning of an “ indivisible sentence ” more parti- 
cularly. Language, with all its diversified forms, appears 
to he such a complex phenomenon that the first duty of 
a grammarian has always been to divide a particular 
language into a number of constitiumts, his aim in doing 
so being obviously to facilitate the study of that language. 

There are, according to Yaska, ' four parts of 
speech — Noun, Vm-b, Preposition, and Indeclinable. It 
is not, however, certain if Yaska was the first to make 
such a classification, because already in the (lopatba 
Braliinaua - we meet with such grammatical terms as. 
“dhatn,” “akhyala,” naman (noun), vibhakti (case- 
ending), vachana (number), liiiga (gender) and so on. 
What is probable is that Yaska found such well-marked 
classifications already in existence either amongst the 
grammarians or etymologists who had preceded him. 
Yaska has cleveidy put noun and verb under one group, 
and made afterwards a separate compound comprising 
preposition and particle, the priority of order being 
obviously due to the relative importance of noun and 
verb so far as linguistic studies are concerned. The 
importance of noun and verb, as significant elements of 
speech, lies in the fact that they possess innate signi- 
ficance which they do not lose even when they are 

' Nirukia. 1.1. 

^ TOW, fis etc., H. L. Mitra e<l„ 

p, 12 (Jiq*fflqi3qc.) 1 
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used independently of preposition and particle, whereas 
preposition and particle have no meanings when they are 
detached from nouns and verbs. It must be admitted that 
Yaska’s classifications of speech are scientifically accurate. 
The omission of pronoun in the list does not make any 
serious defect, for the evolution of pronoun is of com- 
paratively modern origin in the development of language. 
Moreover, pronoun is only a special form of noun. A 
word is only needed to explain why adverb is lost sight 
of by Yaska in the classifications of parts of speech. 
'J’rue it is that the conception of adverb is almost as old as 
that of verb and consequently adverb ought to have been 
mentioned along with verb as a separate part of speech ; 
but it is none the less true that prepositions, if , they 
have any significance, are frequently used as qualifying 
attributes of verbs to which they are added. In explaining 
the aphorism “ ” (M. bhflshya, Vol. I, 

p. 256), Pataujali clearly states that the preposition 
“ pra ” in “ prapachati ” qualifies the action denoted by 
“pach.” Wliat we really learn from this attributive 
character of prepositions is that they have adverbial 
sense, and conseciuently Yaska’s classifications are 
virtually correct as well as complete. Yaska‘ defines 
verb as a word which denotes action (iPR:) and noun as 
what involves the idea of substance ; and holds on the 
authority of “ Vilrshyayani ” - that “ bhava ” reveals 
itself in six different aspects, namely, existence, produc- 
tion, transformation, growth, decay and destruction. 
Aristotle’s definition of verb gives undue prominence 
to the idea of time, but does not take notice of 
the fundamental conception associated with verbs in 
general, tha.t is, action { ). We may reject 

’ stunfn — Nir 1.1. ]>. 27. 

Nil-, l.l.'i. p. it. 
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Aristotle’s cleliuitiou of noun as being negative. A 
careful comparison will undoubtedly show that Yaska’s 
definitions of noun and verb are more comprehensive 
and accurate than those suggested by the great Greek 
philosopher. As regards prepositions, Vilska' says that 
prepositions, according to Sakatayana, have no signifi- 
cance apart from nouns and verbs, i.n , when separated 
from verbs, they do not seem to have any independent 
meanings of their own, like letters taken separately 
from a composite word. Tiiis view was, however, 
contradicted by (lilrgya - who held, on the contrary, that 
prepositions, evtni when they were taken separately from 
verbs, wtwe found to have various meanings. Yilska 
probably expresses his own view consistently with the 
gramjnarians when he maintains that prepositions serve 
only to specialise the meanings of nouns and verbs, or, 
in other words, prepositions are rather indicative 
than denotative As regards particles, Yaska 

holds that they have various meanings. The particles 
like ^9, •!, g are used to imply “ comparison,” as in 

the expression and so on ; some particles 

like % ^T, etc., denote “conjunctions of meanings” 

; and some again, as ^ and « are 

only used for the sake of completing a numbered or 
metrical verse. In his classifications of 
Jagadlsa* has included particle as one which denotes its 
meanings only when it comes in conjunction with some 
other words but cannot do so independently. We shall 
thoroughly deal latei- on with the grammatical side of 
: the question as to whether prepositions and particles are 

I * ST fiisii Nir. 

^.3., p. 57. 

’ uto; — N ir. 1.3, p. 57. 

» « fiiT^i-lSabda- 

ifiakti. K5r. (>. 
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significant by themselves or they merely play insigni- 
ficant parts in qualifying the meanings of verbs and 
nouns. 

Having shown the artificial character of grammatical 
analysis of sentences, Bbartrihari ‘ points out that some 
grammarians speak of only two parts of speech, namely, 
noun and verb ; some have recognised two more elements, 
i.e., preposition and particle ; some again make a fivefold 
division by adding to the list. Punyaraja 

draws our attention to the fact that these five parts of 
speech are, on a closer examination, reducible to two, 
i.e., noun and verb, since particles with certain limita- 
tions are capable of being included within the category of 
nouns ; and prepositions and “ Karmapravachaniya,” as 
they are adjuncts to actions, are fundamentally the 
same as verbs. The indeclinables like and 

“■OTSff,” which denote actions, may be treated as a 
particular kind of verbs.* 

The grammarians or analysers of speech were not 
satisfied only with the divisions of 

Division of words - i i 

into stems end speech, but proceeded further to analyse 
such parts of speech into their final 
constituent elements, viz., stems and formative elements. 
Such a division which is often designated as 
forms the fundamental principle of Sanskrit grammar. 
The expression “ as used by Patanjali instead 

of ‘ Vyakarapa,’ suggests that the first and foremost 
duty of a Hindu grammarian has always been to draw 
a distinct line of demarcation betw'een Sanskrit and 
Apabhramsas by showing that only words of Sanskrit 
origin (recognised by the “ Sishtas ”) are capable of being 

' Vakyapadiya. 3.1., p. 1 (Ben. ed.)— f«»} 
etc. 

* MahabliSshya, Vol. I, p. 95. 

* See VSk. pad. 3.1. com., p. 2. 
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rcgiilarlv analvsed into the so-called bases and suffixes, 
while corrupted or distorted forms (as in Prakrita) do not 
come under the cognisance of their rules of derivation. 
The two primary parts of speecli, i.c., nouns and verbs, are 
accordingly divided into “ Prakriti ” and “ Pratyaya,” 
which are said to have permanent relation with each 
other/ And in consequence of such innate relationship, 
neither the stem nor the formative element is allowed 
to have independent application ; and though their 
separate meanings have been shown by the grammarians, 
it is actually the whole composite word and not its parts 
that is popularly used to express the intended signi- 
licance." Jagadisa explains the relation that exists 
between a base and its siillix as one of inter-dependence, 
inasmuch as “ Prakriti ” requires to be conjoined with 
“ Pratyaya ” before it is said to have full signiticance 
and r}rc It may be asked here, how w^ords are 

brok('n up into their significant parts, namely, stems and 
sulhxes, and how' their respective meanings are deter- 
mined . The philosopher-grammarian Patanjali takes 
recourse to a strictly scientific procedure wiieii he con- 
cludes lhat it is l)v the “ method of agreement and diffe- 
leiifc ” that radical and formative 

parts of words aie separated aloiif^ with their respective 
meanings. 'J'lic following is the way in which l)ases are 
distinguished from suffixc's : ■’ When the Avoid 
is uttered, Ave hear a sound, l.e.^ “gr^:” that ends in “ 
and to Avhich has lieen added. The meanings that 

are expressed hy them are respectively (1) a substance 
having roots, stem, Lranehes and fruits ; and (2) singular 
number. AVhen the dual form “5^” is uttered, Ave 
find by comparing the two forms that the original sound 

* “ ilfifii:' MababtiSsliya, Vol. 1 p. 219. 

* — Mababba.sbya, Vol. I, p. 219. 

> JIabibhasbya, Vol. I, p. 219. 
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“iff;/’ as in has disappeared in the latter and a new 

sound, «.<?., ^ has come in its place. But the sound 
remains unchanged. Similarly, there are also 
absence and appearance of something so far as meanings 
are concerned. In the form ‘ 5^ ’ the notion of the 
singular number is absent and that of duality is present : 
the idea of a tree remains the same. What Ave have 
particularly observed in these two forms ( 5^: and is 
that there are practically two parts — one permanent or 
unmodified and the other that undergoes change both 
in form and significance. The changing elements, 
that is, “ ” and “ ^ ” with their respective meanings 

‘ unity ’ and ‘duality ’ ai*e called “ Pratyayas ” or termi- 
nations, while the unmodified eleincuits “ ” is called 

‘ Prakrit! ’ in Sanskrit grammar. The infle.xional parts 
with the exception of and are, according to 

the general rule of Sanskrit grammar, always used after 
bases. The author of the Mahal)hashya has, liowever, 
unconditionally assorted that ‘ Pratyayas,’ as is implied 
by the very term, are significant ( ), and 

has shown, though provisionally, that certain suffixes 
like ‘ ' «tc., are found to have indepen- 

dent uses as Avell (without being added to ba.ses). On the 
strength of such instances, though few in number, Ave are 
inclined to believe that Avhat are noAV called ‘ Pratyayas ’ 
and have their positions fixed, might have been current 
as independent Avords in some remote period of linguistic 
development. 

We have repeatedly stated in these pages that the 
grammatical method of analysing Avoids into stems and 
suffixes is considered to be artificial from the standpoint 
of ‘ Sphota.’ A word, according to the doctrine of 
‘ Sphota,’ is an ‘ indivisible compact.’ As a staunch 


— Maliftbhasya, Vol, 11, p. 5. 
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adherent of the aforesaid doctrine, Bhartrihari says that 
the so-called division of words into stems and suffixes, 
though inconsistent with the essential aspect of words, 
is important as enabling students of grammar to under- 
stand the meanings of words with less difficulty. 

As in the Sahkhya system ‘ Prakriti ’ is said to he the 
primordial element out of which the entire universe 
has sprung up, so in grammar ‘ Dhatu ’ 
represents the ultimate element where- 
from all words have evolved. The roots 
are the last result of grammatical 
analysis and form the real foundation of all words. 
Roots, like elements of the chemist, do not admit of 


Koot — the iltinmto 
(Efcnn of Spoecli — ita 
Nature and S it'll i- 
fu’ance. 


further division ; it is to them that the Nairuktas or 
etymologists look for the starting point in their process 
of deriving Avords. The analytical method of the 
grammarians whereby sentences Avere broken up into 
significant parts, further proceeded to analyse such 
parts into finer olemeuts, i.e., radical and inflexional, 
and finally found roots as the nicest elements that 
rendered further analysis totally impossible. The author 
of the ‘ Sabdasaktiprakiisika ’ has divided Prakriti or 
stems into tAvo kinds, namely, nouns and roots.* But 
on a closer examination of facts it will be found that 
nouns too have roots as their ultimate bases. The roots 
are significant sounds, as they are always associated 
with the idea of action ( g um ?: ). There is, however, 
some divergence of views as to the exact significance 
of roots. According to Mandana Misra (a Mimamsaka) 
‘result’ alone is the meaning of roots, action (giTmT) 
being denoted by terminations like ‘ etc. The 

root ‘gam’ means accordingly ‘conjunction,’ and not 
movements of feet. Some again hold, on the contrary. 


* Sabdasakti, KSi'., 14, p. 77.— “fiurm Hsflwyi i 
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that action alone is denoted by roots, and that the idea 
of ‘ result ’ follows necessarily from suffixes. Of these 
two contradictory views, the former, namely that ‘ result 
alone is denoted by roots,’ is adversely criticised by 
Gafiiges'a, the renowned founder of the ‘ Navya-Nyaya 
school,’ As ‘ result ’ is invariably preceded by action, 
and as the relation between them is one of cause and 
effect, he defines the significance of roots as ‘ action 
favourable or leading to the result ’ ( 

WccWl )•' Gadadhara, however, objects to the other views 
on the ground that if roots are held to be expressive 
of actions alone, then verbal forms like ‘ pachati ’ and 
‘ gachhati’ would have no special significance apart 
from those of ‘ cooking ’ and ‘ going.’ It must be, 
however, remembered here that with the Naiyayikas the 
form ‘ gachhati,’ as it means ‘ substratum of actions 
that lead to conjunction,’ is sufficient to constitute 
a significant sentence by itself, and that the meaning 
of a sentence is something more than what 

is usually expressed by words forming such a combina- 
tion. Some ” again hold that the root ‘ gam ’ means 
‘movements qualified by such result as conjunction.’ 
As to the views of the grammarians, Pataujali defines 
roots as ‘ words expressive of actions ’ ^^0 > 

and elsewhere we find that both ‘ result ’ and ‘ action ’ are 
said to be what is actually meant by roots. ‘ Vyapara ’ * 
or action is immaterial, formless, invisible and is cognised 
only by inference. How is it, then, known that roots 
like ‘ pach ’ (to cook) are denotative of action ? 
Patanjali answers that all verbal forms have co-inherence 

' Tattva-cliintamani — J§abdakharida — A.S.B., p. 849. 

• Vyutpactivada, p. 37. 

^ Vyiitpattivada, p 38. 

— M. Bbasljya, VoL 1, p. 254. 
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( ‘karoti’ (doin"), that is to say, 

the idea of ‘ doing ’ is to he found in all forms of verbs. 
Patahjali has suggested anoUier definition, according 
to which a root is denotative of ‘ becoming ’ ( 

>jTg; ). The ^[imaihsakas deiine verbs as words the 
utterance of which does not produce any cognition of 
forms or material body ; and speak of two kinds of action 
( Wcef^ ) — primary and secondary. In a treatise on 
Mlmaiiisa (Jaim. Nyayamillii) we find a two-fold action 
— accomplished and unaccomplished. To the ‘accom- 
plished ’ class ( ) belong such verbal . nouns as 
‘ paka,’ ‘ pakti ’ ‘ pacnah,’ etc., which have gender, case 
and numhor ; the ‘unaccomplished’ actions 

are, on the other hand, denoted by such verbal forms 
as ‘ karoti,’ etc., which have no gender, llhavti’ihari ‘ 
says that ‘ Kriya ’ seems to have many parts and 
represents a combination of successive actions. To 
revert to the main point at issue, the author of the 
Vaiyakaranabhiishana' reconciles the two opposite views 
when h(i holds that a root denotes both result and 
action, and that ‘ substratum ’ ( ) is signified by 
terminations ( f^ ). That action is denoted by all roots 
is also clear from the fact that the denotations of 
formative elements may vary hut the significance of 
radical parts remains unchanged. Now, it may he asked 
if there is any logical principle to distinguish the radical 
from the formative elements and determine their respec- 
tive meanings. The answer given by Patanjali '' is the 
same as we have already rt.ated (/.<?., the method of 
agreement and dilfcrence) in connection with the analysis 
of nouns into ‘ Prakriti ’ and Pratyaya.’ 

' i i— Vakya- 

cliVH. 

K5r. 2. 

" Mabhashya, Vol. I, p. 255. 
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In the Sanskrit language roots are mostly mono- 
syllabic in form and a large number of words is found 
to have been evolved out of a single root. It is only 
rarely that we meet with such triliteral roots as 
and the like. There are, as enumerated in the list of 
roots ( iJiguTS ), about two thousand roots in Sanskrit. 
It must be, however, admitted that all these roots are 
not traceable in our extant literature ; the number 
of roots authenticated by use is roughly calculated to 
be slightly more than one thousand. Jagadlsa has divided 
roots into three groups; (i) Simple or primary 
roots, as are to be found in the list (Gapapatha) ; 
(it) ‘ Sautra ’ as suggest(?d by the rules of grammar ; and 
(Hi) ‘ Pratyayanta ’ or secondary roots ending in 
some suffixes. The Denominative, Frequentative and 
Desiderative roots come under the category of the last 
group. The number of * Sautra ’ roots is very small. 
Though there is no separate class of roots recognised 
by the native grammarians as reduplicated, the roots 

and the like might be linguistically, 
though not grammatically, treated as such. Certain 
roots, as we have already pointed out, such as 

etc., may be supposed to have their origin 
in the imitation of sounds. The Hindu grammarians 
speak nothing about the so-called compound roots and 
they never tried to show that the root ‘ yudh ’ was 
a combination of two simple roots ‘ yu ’ (to join) and 
‘dha’ (to place). Nor do we find any reason to accept 
Prof. Pott’s theory as to the amalgamation of roots with 
prepositions. True it is that certain roots like and 
are in most cases found to be preceded by such 
prepositions as and ‘r’ respectively, but it is 

a fact that they have not lost their independent uses 
altogether, inasmuch as the forms ‘fV and are 

also to be found. In the Samhitas we rather find laxity 
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of relation between prepositions and verbal forms, 
words bein" allowed to intervene between them. The 
prepositions are kept separate from being amalgamated 
witli verbs, as the grammatical operations like the 
augment ‘viz' ivnd reduplications do not affect the 
prepositions at all. The prepositions have, however, 
some influence upon the verbal forms to which they are 
prefixed. The presence of certain j)repositions serves to 
change dental nasal and dental sibilants to their corres- 
ponding lingual forms ; the roots f^, are allowed 

to have tlie suffix when they are not preceded by 
any pi’epositions. 

From the grammatical analysis of words into 
steins and suffixes we come finally to the question, 
whether nouns of every description 
u ultimately reducible to roots in 

course of decomposition, Yaska recoTds 
a controversy which had once issued between ^ilkatayana 
and etymologists on the one hand, and Gargya and 
grammarians on the other, with regard to the derivability 
.of words from roots. Sakatayana ' took a very extreme 
sview agreeably, of course, with the Nairuktas that all 
|noun-forms even without exceptions of ’ are 

r capable of being derived from roots, Gargya “ could 
not give his con.scnt to the doctrine as exf ounded by 
Sfiikatayana, but raised a voice of opposition by holding 
that all words as a rule were not actually derivable from 
roots. He based his arguments on the fact® that if all 
nouns were deriv.ible from roots, then whatever performed 
the same action might have recoived the same designation ; 


' See Nirukta, 1. 12, p. 99, 

• Nirukta, 1.12, p. 99. 

iirukta, 1.12, p. 99, 
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for instance, any one passing on the street might he called 
But this is contrary to popular use. lie continues 
further that if the theory of iSakatavcina holds good in 
the case of all words, that is, if names are really suggested 
by actions, them an individual may have as many designa- 
tions as th(ir(‘ are actions associated with it. But this 
is also far from being the actual case, as we usuallv find 
in Siiinantics Unit objects receive their respective names 
from one action or outstanding feature. A man of 
Yaska’s calibre was not, bovvever, wanting in counter- 
arguments, and we are astonished to see how' cleverly 
Yaska refuted those objections and tinally supported 
the view' of Sakatfiyana to (wery syllable by laying 
particulai' stress on the psycboloijical .side of language. 
The fundamental prineiplc uiiderlying the etymological 
explanations of Yaska is that in deriving a word w'here 
accent, root and grammatical operations ar<! not readily 
understood, one should take recourse to analogy, both in 
form and meaning, and then derive it in the light of 
similar forms. The principle of Ktymology, as formulated 
by Yaska, has a scientilic character, and it really reflects 
groat credit upon so ancient a te.acher who made such 
a comprehensive study of language and Semantics long 
before the Christian era. Y'aska carried tlm view of 
i^akatayaiia to such an extent as to render some ol' 
his etymological explanations simply fanciful to 
the modern philologists. Moreover, in deriving 
a word when he his faile.l to deter/nine its proper 
analysis and meaning, the course usually taken 
by Y^aska has been to suggest a number of roots that 
might furnish some detinite clue as to the proper 
exposition of the word. Thus, w'hile deriving the w'ord 
‘Nighautu,’ Yaska has pointed to and ‘T|[’ as the 

possible roots out of which tlie form might have been 
evolved, \Yhen we follow the way in which Sakatayana 
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‘ has derived the word ‘ ’ ‘ from two simple roots 

^ (to be) and fnr (to go), we are naturally inclined to 
say that such a method of derivation is nothing but 
fanciful. Durga,^ however, corroborates the view of 
Sakatayana when he shows that the etymological 
explanations of ‘ ’ are also to be found in the 

Mantras, and that the derivations of a single word 
from more than one root are illustrated by the Briih- 
manas, as, for instance, the three letters representing 
the word ‘ ^ are said to have their origin in three 

different roots and What is still more 

strange is that Yaska even tried to suggest etymological 
explanations of proper names as ‘ sqt|«T, 

and the like. Consequently we see that to the 
Nairuktas no word whatsoever is incapable of being 
traced to its primary clement, i.e., root. As the idea 
of ‘Kriya’ (action) seems to be predominant in the 
significance of most of the words, Durga has divided 
words into three distinct classes: — (i) * — words 

like ‘ Karaka,’ ‘ Haraka ’ etc., where actions are readily 
perceived ; (b) — words as ‘gau,’ ‘purusha,’ 

etc., which do not signify actions at once but require a 
good deal of straining to find out the radical elements ; 
and ('/‘O ‘ ^rfNmrsifiirai ’—words like ‘dittha,’ ‘arvah,’ 

* chandra,’ etc., u here the very idea of action is absent. 
It is, in fact, only the last two classes of words that 
h&ve been taken up by the etymologists for derivation ; 
and it is mainly in the etymological explanation of 
words belonging to the last group that they found 

■$ Nirukta, i>. lO.'k 

* Nirukta, Bom. ed., 1-l t, p. Ill, 

i Pwwt-Nirukta, p. 114. 

siftafiwt i — Nirukta, p. 200. 

». 31l!^’”’'' Nirukta, p. 231. Nir., 

r ’ u 
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immcinse field for the free play of their fancy. The 
grammarians, it must he remembered, were not wholly 
unanimous with f^akatayana and the etymologists so far 
as the rcducibility of words to roots was concerned, 
Sakatayana, as is evident from the rules of Panini and 
the references in the Mahabluishya, was undoubtedly a 
grammarian to whom is popularly attributed the 
authorship of the entire chapter on ‘ Unadi.’ The view ' 
of Paijini, as explained by I'atanjali, is that words 
belonging to the so-called ‘Unadi’ class are not regularly 
capable of being analysed into stems and suffixes 
recognised by the grammarians. Here we find the 
reason why the author of so vast and comprehensive 
a system of grammar as the “ Ashtadhyayi,” did not think 
it worth while to multiply tlu^ number of his grammati- 
cal aphorisms by bringing tho.se words formed by ‘Uiimli ’ 
sufiixes undcT the cognisance of his highly scientific 
treatment. The word ‘ ’ in the rule ‘ ’ 

(Pilij. 3. 3. 1 ) is explained by Patanjali as indicative of 
the comparatively small number of bases to which the 
formative elements like ‘Una’ are added ; but Kaiyata 
interprets it in a different way, a.s he takes the word 
as indicating the correctness of the so-called ‘ Upadi’ 
forms. We should be careful to notice here that though 
the extent of his aphorisms w'as not extended to ‘ ^ ’ or 
usually included within the ‘Upadi’ 
class, Panini never questioned their authenticity and 
acceptability, but unhesitatingly took them to be correct. 
AVe find elseAvhere that the forms like ‘ ^ inspite 

of their ungrammatical character, are also taken to be 
correct by Panini on the ground of their being used by 
Sishtas who, with or without any knowledge of grammar, 

' — Pan., 3. 3. 1. See Blia^hya niulrr this a]»horiRra 

and Jkt, Bha'^hya, Vol. If, p. 13S* 

» ray. (5.3. 109. 
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were competent to use those forms of words that are 
accepted by the grammarians without a word of 
objection. Patanjali rightly observes that tlie rules 
of grammar, however comprehensive they seem to be, 
are practically far from being exhaustive, as a good 
many words lie outside the range of grammar. This 
reminds us of a couplet,' probably composed by the 
renowned grammarian Durga Siiiiha, which testifies to the 
fact that even grammarians of the stamp of Pataujali and 
Durga with their broadest vision and keenest intellect 
failed to make an exhaustive study of words. Pabinjali " 
holds that ‘Naigama’ (words occurring in the Vedas) 
and ‘llurha’ words ending in sufllxes like ‘Ui.ia,’ etc., 
should be regarded as correct, and that in the derivations 
of words belonging to this class, sometimes bases and 
sometimes formative elements are to be determined on 
the analogy of grammatically recognised stems and 
suffixes. 

AVe have already pointed out in the foregoing pages 
that language, as audible expression of thought, is held 
to be current from time immemorial 
v,uZ:' ’'ortho tu,'!;: ( ) >>y the native grammarians. 

11^001 im'” doubtful whether man could have 
been what he is now, if there had been 
no such comprehensive medium of communicating 
thoughts as language. It has not only vocalised our 
thoughts, but has practically systematised the process 
of reasoning. Moreover, the world would have ever 
remained a complicated phenomenon,' if it were 


* 'tv 'v ww^tf.v f iiw«fV?trj«t I : su' f'tw 't'wyq: i 

’ ‘■•t fv aii'l mi fljtWvtTfUsm— 

Mahabhasliya, Vol. II, p. 138. 

' !t*r; ««■ ^n«t« i 

ll — Kivyaduisa, 1. 4. 
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incapable of being simplibed by difterent names and 
forms ( 

Judging from the number of literary productions, both 
ancient and comparatively modern, the Sanskrit language 
is decidedly the richest of all members of the so-called 
‘ Indo-European ’ family. Similarly, when we consider 
the number of roots and inflexions, Sanskrit seems to 
have no parallel in the world of languages. Sanskrit was, 
at least to the Hindus, the most original of all tongues. 
The Hindu grammarians have tried to show that the 
' Prakrita ’ dialects are not descended from a different 
source hut have Sanskrit as their common origin.' 
It is not for us to make hei*e a bold attempt to prove 
that Sanskrit is the mother of all languages, nor to 
explain the structural resemblances of Sanskrit with 
Greek and Latin. The part played by Sanskrit in 
the history of Comparative Philology has already been 
pointed out. Transmitted orally from generation to 
generation, the ancient Hindu literature has suffered 
much, a good many literary works being irrecoverably 
lost for ever. Notwithstanding such losses and 
mutilations, Sanskrit literature, as it has come down to 
us, does not fail to show a continuous line of develop- 
ment in thought-process as well as in language. It 
must be stated at the very outset that the Sanskrit 
language falls under two well-marked divisions — ‘ Vedic ’ 
(Chhandas) and ‘ Classical ’ (Laukika). The former differs 
from the latter in many respects. The earliest specimen 
of the Scinskrit language is preserved in the Vedas, 
specially in the Rig Veda, where we meet with a 
beautiful language of lyric poetry in which the sacred 
invocations of our ancient forefathers found expression. 
In these natural and simple songs are recorded the 

‘ ^ n— Puijyargja, 

under the Vikyapadlya, K5r. 1, 149. 
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history of Aryan civilisation in its primitive character 
and the history of Indian thought in its pristine glory. 
This rhythmical language of the Saiiihitiis was followed 
bj’’ the extensive prose style of the Brilhmaoas. A point 
that is specially signilieaut in our linguistic investigation 
is that in the transitional period between lyriciil 
poetry and artificial prose, many words had undergone 
changes both in their formal and logical aspects, and a 
number of new words and expressions were coming into 
existence. The Vedic language in its last phase is 
represented by the ‘ Upanishads ’ and the ancient ‘Sutras.’ 
The learned professor Sir U. (J. Bliandarkar ' has found 
three distinct periods in the dcAudopinent of the Sanskrit 
language. 'i'he period beginning with the Brahmaflias 
and closing with Panini is called by him ‘ the period 
of middle Sanskrit.’ Yaska stands midway between 
the Vedic and Classical periods; his work represents, 
so to speak, the classical Sanskrit in the making. When 
the elaborate and verbose prose style of the Brahmauas 
had come to a close, there arose a more artificual style 
(known as ‘Sutra’) characterised by extreme brevity 
and conciseness, which evidently found much favour 
with the grammarians and philosophers. The extent 
to which brevity was favoured by the native grammarians 
is best shown by the ‘ Paribha.sha ’ 

The typical lai.gnage preserved by the Vedas is 
literary, as distinguished from spoken, and, as some 
differences are usually observed between the two, we 
are necessarily led to suppose that the poetical language 
of the Samhitas was in certain respects different from 
the language generally .spoken by men in those primitive 
days. In the absence of any positive evidence, it is 
almost impossible to say anything definitely as to the 

* Wilson, Philological bectuies, p. 30. 
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nature of such a tongue, and the extent to which this 
popular language had influenced the metrical language 
of the Vedas. This spoken language which was either 
older than or co-eval with the Vedic language is supposed 
by some to have been the oldest form of Prakrita. They 
hold that ‘ Prakrita ’ is not an offshoot of Sanskrit, i.e., 
the relation in which Sanskrit stands to Prflkrita is 
not one of mother to daughter, but Prakrita seems 
to have practically an independent existence of its own, 
and is consequently as old as the language of the Vedas. 
According to this view, however discordant with the 
orthodox opinions, what we call Sanskrit (a purified 
tongue) might be supposed to have been developed from 
Prakrita. 

The Vedas, specially the Uig Veda, stands in point 
of time at the head of Sanskrit litei’ature, and may 

be viewed as the oldest literary record 
Pro-waic ian.«a«o. culturc. Thc Vedas, 

according to the orthodox interpretation, are regarded 
as existing from eternity, and not of human origin. 
But as far as our linguistic vision is permitted to proceed, 
the language represented by the Vedic hymns, as beauti- 
ful as poetical in form, does not seem to have embodied 
the first articulate utterance of mankind. Prom both 
evolutionary and linguistic jioints of view, it is difficult 
to assume that the first intellectual unfolding of our 
remotest forefathers could have found expression in so 
lieautiful and rhythmical a language as that of the 
Vedas. What is nearer the truth is that in the Vedas 
we meet with a language that seems to have left its 
infant stage of cruder forms far behind and received 
refinement and poetical embellishment to a considerable 
degree— a fact that naturally strengthens the view 
that the Vedic language is the result of not an 
inconsiderable period of linguistic development ; in 
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other words, the ancient language had undoubtedly made 
some progress before it could produce such a literary 
monument as the Vedas, From the point of view of 
evolution, the hymns of the Vedas are far from being 
the first and the n’ost original of their kind, for tho 
artistic descriptions, occurring in the Vedas, tell a 
different tale, namely, that they had developed from 
some older and cruder forms. The hymns presuppose 
a long history of development, but no positive data are 
available to form any definite idea of it. Judged by 
tho standard of civilisation revealed in the Vedas, the 
hymns seem to ho the history of a people highly 
r(‘ligious, who made considevahh! progress in certain 
departments of culture and were familiar with some 
social and political institutions. 'I'he hymns, it must ho 
borm* in mind, rfjpresent the polished literary language 
which was, as a matter of fact, somewhat different .from 
the current or spoken tongue, the former being more 
artistic and artificial than the latter. In order to form an 
idea of this imaginary ‘ Pre-Vedic ’ language, we have only 
to picturi! before, our mind the existence of a tongue — 
cruder in form, simpler in style, wanting in metaphor — 
which had ultimately developed into tho poetical language 
of the Vedas. The structural resemblances observed 
in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin and Avestfi have led most 
of the modern philologists to derive their origin 
from one common .source to which the name " parent- 
tongue ” has been given. Hy comparing a number of 
forms, as for instance, Sk. “ panca, ” Gk. “ t/ci/tc,” 
Lat. “quinque,” Goth. “ fimf,’’ “Lith. Penki,” the 
philologists have postulated a form like “ * penqwe ” as 
the oldest and most original one. Now, this original 
tongue, whether identical with the Pre-Vedic language as 
referred to above, or other imaginary form of language 
that has left no trace behind, is supposed to be the 
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mother of all languages. In the opinion of Vtikpati ‘ 
it is Prakj’ita that deserves such a glorious designation. 
It is, to speak the truth, very difficult to arrive at any 
definite conclusion as to the identification of such a 
“ mother tongue.” 

The Sanskrit term corresponding to language is 

Two.foia “Bhasha, ” derived from the root 

Vndio 011(1 popuinr. « ’> (;o speak. Thc term “ bhiisha ” 

was, however, as we shall see later on, restricted to 
the current or popular tongue, as distinguished from 
the sacred language of the Vedas. There is ample 
evidence both in Yaska’s ’ Kirukta and Panini’s 
Ashtildhyilyl * that a distinction was early made between 
the sacred literary (metrical) language of the Vedas 
and the spoken tongue, the former being known as 
“ Chhandas ” or “ Naigama ” and the latter as “ hhasha ” 
or ” laukika.” "We have already said that “ Chhandas ” 
represents the literary language, as opposed to the 
spoken tongue called ” bhilsha.” Patanjali rightly uses 
the word “ laukika ” ‘ to denote this popular speech 
and declares that the Vedic words are to be learnt from 
the Vedas,-' and “laukika” words from the current 
usages. Yaska seems to have been fully conscious of 
the dilferonce as well as the intimate relation between 
thc “ Chhandas ” and ” Laukika ” Sanskrit. He observes 
that the particle “w,” as indicative of comparison, 
is used both in “ Chhandas ” and current speech ; the 
indeclinable “sf” is used in “bhasha” as a negative 

liaudaTaailhn, Oil. 

* n JunaiJt wfrot; — Nir. ii. 2, p. 161. 

WrtWt, again — Nir. l -t, p. 64.61. 

’ “ Hwwtr — PSp. 3.1. 108. 

* )— Mal>Sl>li&sliya 1.1.1. P. I (,Vol. I). 

* MaUSlbliashya, 11.1, P. 5.. 
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particle only, whereas in the Vcdic Sanskrit it has 
• a double significance — that of comparison ' and negation. 
He states further that in deriving words ho has sometimes 
derived certain Vedic forms from roots taken from 
“ hhilsha” and vice versa. ’ Moreover, Yaska takes 
notice of some dialectical varieties or i)rovinciali.sms in 
Sanskrit (which Mas undoubtedly a spoken language 
in his time), as he observes that in some parts of the 
country the verlwl forms were used, while in others 
the noun- forms of the same root wen* only used. Thus, 
the Kambojas ' used the verbal form “ ” in the 

sens(‘ of “ movement," while the substantive foi’m “ajzf,” 
meaning a “ dead body,” was oirrent among the Aryans. 
In tln^ .\shtadh,\.ayi we hear of some Sanskrit dialects 
having certain grammatical peculiarities that prevailed 
in tlu! (.‘astern, northern, and soutlu'rn ))arts of the 
country. Patau jali stat**s e.vpn'ssly that the people of 
the Deccan were fond of ” ' words, as they used 

“ laukike ” and “ N aidike. ” instead of “ loke ” and “ Vede.” 
The grammatical system of JVinini, as it takes notice of 
both ” t’hhandas ’’ and “ laukika " words, has merited 
the glorious designation of “Vtidanga.” 

The " Cliliandas ’’ dilfers from the ‘ laukika ' or current 
Sanskrit in general lone, vocal)ularies, 

Soiiif’ ili.stiiict i\ (■ ^ ’ 

toatuios oi th( \\Miir Hiitl, to H c(Ttain oxteiit, in its psyclio- 
logical aspects also. In the Vedic 
langUcVgc greater atteiiHon was paid to the phonological 
side ; Samasas were determined by the accents, and this 
was specially observed in tie*, recitations of the A^edic 
hymns. The extent to whicri importance was attached 

' .\.s ill “9fl1 SI HW.' . • SI ‘-—[{ij, Veila VJII. 2.1g. 

• Xir. Jl.ii, nil. 

' Wl<?i?t ... »f?I. Nir. II, 2. JI ini. 

* "ftniiriai qioHlIi %% Rqtsni 

Mikhaliliusliya, 1.1.1. p H. 
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to proper accentuation is illustrated by a legend which 
tells us that the expression “ Indrasatru ” ' turned fatal 
to the sacriftcer himself on account of some error in the 
accent. In the Vedas we meet with a large number of 
words and peculiar grammatical terminations which have 
entirely disappeared making room for new ones in the 
later phase of the Sanskrit language. 

In Vedic Sanskrit we have both the forms 
“ gonam ” and “ gavilm,” while the former has become 
obsolete in classical Sanskrit. Similarly, we have Iwth 
“ asuk” as in “ janasah,” and “ as” as in the classical 
form “ devah ” as substitutes of the nominative plural 
termination “ jas.” Again, in the accusative singular 
of words like “ tanu ” and “ prabhu ” we find two forms 
as, ” and ’. The instrumental 

singular is often formed by the addition of ?jt,” 
as in “watt” etc., in contrast with the affi.xes 
and “sn” as in later Sanskrit. The locative singular 
sufiix is sometimes dropped, and we have instead 

of the classical and it is sometimes changed to 

“a,” as in ‘‘«nWT” (for The nominative plural of 

words in neuter gender and ending in is frequently 
changed to “'?n” as we find for 

The instrumental plural form of words ending in 
often retains fw; as in and sometimes changes to 

^ as in For the Vedic grammatical forms like 

qwR:, wrt^, ' we have now 

qm:. It is particularly 

to be remembered that the Vedic subjunctive mood 
called in the Astadhyayl is not traceable in later 

' wiat Wat si ... av’sna; watsonsia^. PSv- Sik.shi, 

• l’5p. 7. 1. 50. 

» Pip. 6. 4. 80. 

♦ Pill. 7. 1. 39. 

Pan 7. 1. 48. 


52 . 
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Sanskrit. Most of these peculiarities have been shown 
by Paiiini in his comprehensive system of grammar 
which, as we have already said, has treated of 
both the Vedic and classical forms. The inftiiitiv(? 
is usually formed in later Sanskrit by the suffix 
but in the Vedas we meet with a number of peculiar 
infinitives ' (often with the sense of dative singular) 
as ?Tfl% fhw” etc., Panini observes that 

the compound of hvo words, namely, “HTSt” and “fq®” 
yielded such form as ' in. the Chandas ; the 

root (to bear) with “m” two forms masj ’ 

and instead of the clas.sical form and that 

the augment q is sometimes found after m as 
for The Nighaijtvi enumerates such verbal 

forms as and which have proliably chang<'d 

to »t^f^ and respectively in later Sanskrit. (See 

“Wilson Philological Lectures,” pp. 10-20). 

With regard to meaning-change, we notice that 
certain Vedic words have changed their meaning in 

classical Sanskrit. The word “ qrfq,” as explained 
by Ya.ska and Sayana, was originally used in a general 
sense to denote “ one poss(‘Ssing keen intellectual 
vision ” (qrnfi^sif, but it has now come to bo 

u.sed in a restiict<‘d sense, ch., “ the writer of metrical 
and rhythmical verses.” The word originally 

meant “qw,” /.e., action in general, but in clas.sical 
Sanskrit it denote:- jiarticular religious rites and 
ceremonies. Patanjali take'' the term ‘‘ifff” as meaning 
what is taken for food. ftie word * was a 

general name for animals, and not strictly re.stricted 

to a species as “ deer.” In the same way the word 

‘ P&ii. :i. 4. !>. 

’ psn. 6. as. 

' 1*55:'.. rt. 3. ll:t. 

• ^ «he-. f'Wt fnfiwi”— Rig Veda. 
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denoting originally “ necessaries of life,” is now 
frequently used to signify “ wealth,” Even in Yaska’s 
Nirukta we find a good many archaic words and expres- 
sions which have grown obsolete in later Sanskrit. 
The words “aiTR^” and are respectively used 

by Yaska in the sense of “ meaning ” and “ observa- 
tion ” or “ examination and the words and 

!ire used as signilicant of “ action ” (fjRUT) and 
“augment of letter” respectively. Thus we sec that in 
the course of linguistic transition the meanings of certain 
Vedic words have l)een widened, while those of others 
have been narrowed or restricted to some extent. 
Durga ' particularly tak<“s notice of such w'ords as 
^5^ and etc., which have lost their 

original significance ; as, for instance, the word 
is no longer used in its particular sense* to denote “ one 
skilful in playing oti lyre^,” hut means, generally, 
“ exp(*rt.” There are, again, some Vedic forms Avhich 
are no longer used in classical Sanskrit. The verbal 
forms ^raF» t-dc., seem to have heen obsolete 

even at the tinui of Katytlyana. I’atanjali observes that 
these words have lost their applications and are replaced 
by such classical forms es and 

respectively. 

It has been the subject of a great controversy whether 

s»nBkrii-« H,.oken Sanskrit bad ever enjoyed the dignity 
iiviiguaue.* of a spokcu language or had been 

simply a literary tongue in which the sacred books of 
the Hindus were composed 'I’lie majority of Western 
scholars, however, deny the possibility of Sanskrit 
having been ever a spoken language of people in 

* Uur^. Coniiny. Nirukta. II. 1. 1., p. ITjti. 

* Prof. 1 ). K. Ilhaudarkar in one of his lef.'ture.-, as Carmichael 
Professor of Ancient Indian History ami Culture, dealt with this subject 
(“ Was Sanskrit ever a spoken tonjjfue r " ) in a learned and critical way 
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"encral. Their arguments are based on the facts that 
a language possessing such rigid grammatical rules and 
guided by such phonolygical iiicoties is not likely to 
have been the spoken language of the mass; and 
what is more possible is that certain forms of Prakrita 
might have been tlie tongue current among people at 
large who we.re either uneducated or naturally unlit 
to pronounce Sanskrit words correctly. Tn the most 
fertile pc'riod of tin* Vedic literature, Sanskrit was, we 
are inclined to beli(!ve, undoubtedly a spoktm languagt*, 
tliough its currt'iicy was possibly eonliiuMl to the area 
of cultured community of the IbTihmnas. 'There was 
admittedly a class of peopb;, mainly composc'd of 
Hrahmins, tiiat had Sanskrit for its inotluir-tongiu!. 
It is (!X])ressly laid down that a Brahmin should not be 
allowed to sj)eak in the corrupted dialects of the 
imeducvited mass. This prohibitiv(! injunction (*f 

is, however, said to hav(; be(‘n rigidly observiul 
at th(‘ time of performing sa»!ritice. From what we 
can infer from the statement of Fatanjali, it appears 
th.il Brahmins in their ordinary conversations were 
probably allowed to use corrupted forms like 
and instead of and “ but they 

could not do sf) while performing sacrificial ritiJS. The 
demons ’ are said to have been defeated in consequence 
of their uttfu’ing corrupted words. The utterance of 
correct Sanskrit words, on the other hand, is said to be 
attended with religious merits. It is no wonder that 
the peophi, whose religious texts, moral laws, spiritual 
conceptions and ordinances concerning the ten holy 
sacraments are all written in Sanskrit, should 

have Sanskrit as their mother tongue. The term 
“ Bhasha,” as it is derived from the root “ bhftsh ” to 

' M. Hbasliya. I.. 11. 

’ -M. Bha.sbya, Vol. {., p. 2. 
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spoak, is in itself an indication that Sanskrit was a 
s])oken language. The frequent references to “ bhilsha,” '■ 
as they occur in the Nirukta, prove unmistakably that 
Sanskrit was current as a living language at the 
time of Yaska. Tlic existence of Sanskrit as a spoken 
tongue is also made clear by Yaska when he says that 
in deriving certain Vedic words he has made use of 
some verbal roots directly taken from the language 
current at the time, l^’urther, he takes notice of some 
dialectical varieties of Sanskrit as a spoken tongue. He 
observes that the verbal form meaning “ motion ” 

is used by the Kambojas, the Aryans using the nominal 
form denoting ” a dead body and the people 

of eastern provinces used the verbal form while 

the noun- form was used by the northern people. 

The word “ laukika ” whereby Patanjali denotes the 
current or spoken tongue is also to be found in the 
Nirukta.* 

There is evidence to believe that Sanskrit continued 
to be a spoken language at the time of Panini. He had 
in view both the Vedic and classical forms while he 
formulated the rules of liis Astadbyayi. As a good 
many Vedic forms had already become obsolete, Panini 
had to make a number of rules exclusively for them. 
He says that certain suflixes, as and are used 

equally in the Vedic and “ laukika ” Sanskrit. He sanc- 
tioned the use of some Vedic forms like 
etc., in the current language, and made provisions for such 
verbal forms as on the analogy 

of Vedic formations. A huge system of grammar, such 
as that of Papini, could not have practically come into 

' “%rn ' Silukta. 

* U?ifei I — Nirukta, p. 123. Again, 

Bsitw si^msr. stsfiqfflfki {ibid). 

’ pwwt — P5t'- Jl- - 108.— g Mmmw,. Pin 8. 2. f*8. 
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existence, if Sanskrit would not have been current as a 
spoken tongue at the time of this renowned grammarian. 

The Mahabhashya contains some passages which 
show that Sanskrit had not ceased to be a spoken tongue 
even at the time of Katyayana and I’atanjali. While 
commenting on the Yarttika “ 

Patanjali states that the people of the Deccan are 
naturally fond of using words ending in “ Taddhita ” 
tf'rininalions ; for instance, they are found to use 
“ laukike ” and “V.-'idike” instead of “ loke ” and 
“ Vede.” What is stated liere does not refer to a dead 
languait<‘ ; and we can reasonably assume that Sanskrit 
was current, tliousih in a limited area, as a spoken 
tongue in tlu' second century before the Christian era. 
Wliile advocating the study of grammar for the 
knowledge of correct words, Katyayana holds that, though 
the meanings of words are usually determined from the 
current usage, the .study of grammar is not rendered 
entirely useless on the ground that applications of words 
in conformity with the rules of grammar are alone 
attended with religious merits.' The aphorism 
irgir etc.,' distinctly refers to a tongue that 

was nothing but spoken. Pataiijali, while ascertaining 
the subject to be dealt with, states expressly that b(»th 
Vedic and iaukika (current) words constitute the jnaterials 
of his grammatical speculations; by “Iaukika” he 
undoubtedly meant Sanskrit that u'as a spoken language 
in his time. Again, in setting forth the purposes that 
are .served by the study of grammar, he has mentioned 
a verse which emphatically declares that one who does 
not know how to use “Pluta”“(a protracted vowel) 
Avith regard to a name in re.sponding to a .salutation, 

' Mali3l>lia.'iliya, Vol. I, pp. S-10. 

* Mahabhashya, Vol. I, j). 8, 

* MahabliSsliya, Vol. I, p 3. 
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should be treated as a female. Is it possible that such a 
practice was observed when Sanskrit had been a dead 
language ? All these facts, as we have alluded to, are only 
explicable! if Sanskrit is considered to have been a spoken 
tongue in those days. 

Or, the strength of such evidence, as referred to 
above, we are almost justified in holding that there! was 
a time in ancient India when Sanskrit hael not been only 
a literary language, but had beesn as popular as a spoken 
tenigue. It may be askeid here, who were the people 
with whom Sanskrit was a spoken language or as good 
as a veirnacular. I'he answeer is not far to seek It was 
admitteielly in the traditionally cultureid community of the 
Brahmins, and, to some extent, of the Kshatriyas, that Sans- 
krit prevailed as a speiken tongiu'.' Sanskrit was once so 
popular a language t hat it could be freely spoken by peoph* 
belonging to the lower status of society. Patah jali has re- 
corded a discoursi' between a grammarian and a charioteer.' 
In the “ llamayana ' a diiinon named Tlvala” is described 
as capable of speaking Sanskrit. In the dramatical 
literature of Sanskrit wi* find that people belonging to 
the higher status of .society could spefxk Sanskrit, while 
uneducated jieoph! and females had dilTerent forms of 
Vrakrita as their spoken language. This fact also lends 
colour to the view' that Sanskrit, as a spoken language, 
was in all probability confined to tlu! area of Brahmanic 
culture, and that certain forms of “ Brakrita ” were, on 
the other hand, current among the uneducated mass. 
The Sanskrit-speaking Brahmins were, however, acquaint- 
ed with the dialects of the neighbouring ])eoplf, as they 
had many occasions to come in touch w'ith them. Though 
w'ith them Sanskrit was evidently a spoken language, 

— Mahabha.^iliyii under PSn 2. 1,50. 
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Katyayana anti Patanjali seem to have been familiar A'ith 
such Prakrita forms as ' '!ir«nnirci, ffl. ’ft’in, 

etc. Patailjali gives us another valuable information, 
namely, that it was not only the educated Bnlhminsand the 
acknowledged teachei’s who had Sanskrit as their spoken 
tongue, but tliere was a class of people known as “fire;” ’ 
who, with or without a proper knowdedge of grammar, 
w'cre naturally competent to use correct words almost in 
the same fortns in which they are recognised by the 
grammarians. 'I’hey were, so to speak, the authority in 
the use of words, and their applications, though always 
contrary to the rules of grammar, are accepted by the 
grammarians without a w'ord of objection. Just as we 
can freely spcvik our mother tongue without knowing a 
syllable of grammar, even so were these “Vistas” able 
to speak Sanskrit without having any knowledge of 
grammar. Now, with these “ Sistas,” Sanskrit ‘ was 
undoubtedly a vernacular. Even irregular forms such 
us “ ‘ did not fail to receive the approval of 

Pacini simply on the ground of their being frequently 
used by the so-called ‘ Sistas.” From what we have 
shown above it w'ill appear that Sanskrit wsvs once 
current as ;i spoken tongue among the intellectually 
superior clas.ses of Indian societies. 

It has already h(>en shitHd that Sanskrit, as a spoken 


FoRBibility corrup- 
tioiiff and tho ^ranitnu' 
t ioal nip.'ins of ticinar- 
cation and d#*tO(’ti<in. 


as the use and 


langu-'-ge, w'as confined to the limited 
area of tb«* cultured community. The 
uneducated or ordinary people were 
either naMirully unfit or careless so far 
utterance of correct Sanskrit forms were 


' Mabahhashyu. V.il. I. p. 25!* : I 

• See Maliahba.^liya, Vol. IH, p. 174. 

’ J’4n.. <1.3.1(19. “ fin?| 

»! ^ fffirTn: ’ 

— .Mahabhasliya, Vol. HI. p. 174. ' 
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concerned. Tt is to .such innate unfitness and careless 
imitations that the author of the Vakyapadiya' traces the 
origin of Apahhranisas which, according to the definition 
of Sanskrit grammarians, have Sanskrit as their original 
source. 'I'he iineducated people could eitiier understand 
Sanskrit, or the learned Brahmiiis while speaking with 
them, had to converse in Prakrira. 'riuis, as the cultured 
Brahmins had to come often in contact with such 
untutored people in their ordinary alTairs of life, there 
arose conse([uenfcly a possibility of Sanskrit being 
blended, to a considerable extent, with those Prakrita 
dialects or “ Apabhramsas,” as they are called by 
the Hindu grammarians. As the Aryans had frequent 
intercourse with the black-skinned non-.Vryans, some of 
whom were even aryaniscjd for their ready adaptability 
(o the Aryan manners and customs, it is not unlikely 
that some words and e.xpressions of non-,\ryan origin 
had th(' possibility of being naturalised into the tradi- 
tionally sacred tongue of the Brahmins. Dr. Garbe - 
is of opinion that the word.s “ ghora ” and “ tambala,” as 
they occur in the ^rauta Sutra of Apastamba, have 
had their origin respectively in Hindi and Dravidian 
languages. The dramatic literature shows that dilterent 
forms of speech are inte\ided to be. spoken by persons 
belonging to dilfrent grades of society. "What is really 
indicated by such practice of the poets is that Sanskrit 
could not be spoken by people in general and that 
certain forms of Prakrita (Apabhrariisas) were current 
as vernacular among ordinary people. Even queens of 
the royal harem are found in the Hindu dramas to 
speak Prakrita, although they understand Sanskrit as 

' VikpaiUj-a. Kar. 1.U9— irs! “ 

I’upyarSja on Kir. 1.149. 

• Apastamba Sraiita SQtiii — Ed. by Dr. Garbe. 
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clearly as educated people. Sanskrit had thus come to 
have a close touch with Apabhrams'as ; and this intimate 
relation might have possibly terminated in the Sanskriti- 
sations of certain Prakrita forms. The words 
and are supposed to have crept into Sanskrit from 

Prakrita ; words sucli as and 

so on, are considered to be of foreign origin. With th*' 
commercial intercourse of India with the Par AVest, there 
were, if we an^ allowed to assume, both exports and imports 
of words. In Ins exposition of the Sutra 
WWl ftuftiqffU. (Alim. I, III, S), Kumarila Hhatta ‘ 
observes that the words trw, etc., are also 

to be foutjd current in the Mlechha countries only with 
difference of meanings, c./y., respectively. 

He continues furtlier that as words liki^ fq^ and 
hav<.“ the same meanings in both Sanskrit and “Mlechlia,” 
w<‘ art' entitled to ac.cept tint significance, with which 
these words .art* used anmng Hit' .Mlechchas, attention 
being always paid to tlu' fact tliat tbese mt'anings art) in 
no way iuaonsistt'ut with those of tin' Vt'das. Kumarila 
states expre.'slv (baf tins lueauings of certain words as 
“ Itnna ” and “ kuta ” are to be h'arut from low class 
people as “Initehers” and ‘‘makers of coins.” It is a 
fact that the V'edie usage is more authoritative than the 
Mlechclia usage - so far as th<‘ jneauing of a word is 
concerned, but there is hardly any reason why we should 
ignore the Mleeheba usages altogetlmr, even when they 
happen tube entirely abstntl i'l the Vedas. What is really 
astonishing hert; is that K'lmarila seems to have a 
knowledge regarding the i.i-reduction of foreign elements 
into Sanskrit. He lays particular stress on the fact that 
we should not ignore the words used by the Mlechchas 

' Tantra-Va- < tikji — on pj>. (HfMi. K<i j. 

* ‘-UTiismWT 1. 
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simply on the ground that they are current among non- 
Brahmiiis, since words like ' and meaning 

“silken cloth” and “armour” respectively are found to 
have been borrowed from foreign tongues and yet 
unhesitatingly accepted by the Aryans. 'I'hus, inspite of 
all attempts that were made to preserve the purity of 
Sanskrit, a number of foreign words became ingrained 
into the sacred language. 

Kumilrila also observes that the .\ryajis sometimes 
favour(;d the practice of borrowing words 

TrjiDsrornuition (►f i i • i 

Prakrit- A pabhramfiaH trorYi other flialeetK aiul transforming 

into Sannkrit. , • i t i 

them into Sanskrit ])y necessary gramma- 
tical alterations. In doing so they were really actuated 
by the formal resemblance. JTe refers to the usual 
practice of Sanskritising certain Dravidian words as 

QTCf, «ad qT into their corresponding Sanskrit 
forma (thief), (imptwsable), qTq»| (sin), 

(garland) and (enemy). Continuing he says that if 
the Aryans could exercise their liberty of changing the 
Dravidian words into Sanskrit in so arbitrary a way, one 
cannot conceive the grotesqueiu'ss they would exhibit in 
transforming or Sanskritising words taken from Persian, 
.Tavana, and Roman languages.- 

It was, therefore, necessary to take proper and adequate 
measures to retain the purity and special aspect of the 
traditionally sacred language. Restrictions were expressly 
laid down prohibiting a Brahmin from using corrupted 
words ; a sacrificial priest is held to be liable to expiatory 
rites,* if he is found to use incorrect words. This 

Tantriv-VSrttika. jt. lt>0. 

ftwiin fti nfiWBXT fw. C— Tantnv-Varttika, p. 147. 

’ “snffwftmw*?' ngwi Hrabjtfbft Jiahabhashya. 

Vol. I, p. 8, 
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necessitated th(? usherance of j^raniinar. A {jootl many 
systems of j'rainmar and etymolo^:y had thus their orif'hi 
in an attempt to effect a detnarcation between correct and 
corrupted words. The first and foremost business of 
Sanskrit i?rammar, as a science', was to lay down such rules 
as would enable one to distinguish correct words from 
incorrect ones. By the expression “ ” Patanjali 

introduces the immediate purjtose that is served by the 
study of grammar, namely, that a careful study of 
Sanskrit grammar is calculated to help us in distinguish- 
ing correct or recognised forms from .Apahhraiiisjis.' 
I'atHujaU t<‘lls us further that one correct word has given 
rise to numerous Apahhraiiisas,’ and conseciuently the 
number of A j)abhranisas is much larger than that of 
correct forms. Ife, tlnirefore, (inds it mon? convenient and 
scientili(! to give expositions of Ihi'se corrc'ct words alone, 
the knowledge of corruptc'd forms being indirectly im])lied 
by the isolation of correct words. Now, it was- the 
paramount task of the ilindu grammarians t(» single out 
the true San.skrit form “gaub” from a number of corrup- 
tions like etc., and set forth rules showing 

the scientitic method of analy.sing such 

forms into radical and formative elements. 

Having shewn the* view of Patanjali as to the 
origin of manifold ApahJirariisns from 

Au a** to 

"Jo correct lorin, we now pass on to 

discuss how a correct word 
could be recognised and siiu’l-d out from an a.s.seniblage 
of AiKihhrath.sas that were enn-ent among the uneducated 
people. Grammar, as has ei ready been pointed out, takes 
notice of the recognised correct words alone, and does 
never attempt to enumerate the Apabhraihi^s that are 

* Jifhnsmsftqfw: I i iftfrai- 

»iwrh vaf\3*n?vi,<iirs5i i — .Maliititiasliyii, \’ol. l, j,. . 5 . 

• Pradtpodyotn. 
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corruptions of them. 'I'he exposition and analysis of 
correct words, holds Patanjali, indirectly serve to point 
out the Apabhraihsas. The form being supported 

as grammatically correct, it is necessarily implied that 
forms like “ gA,vi,” “gona” and “ gota,” etc., are 
nothing but corrupted or distort(‘d foimrs originating from 
the formfir under circuimstanccs already alluded to 
(natural inaptitud<' to utter the correct Sanskrit words 
and wrong imitations). The Apabhraihsas, as is held by 
the gr.Himnariar.s, have no independent origin of their 
own, bid have grown from Sanskrit as their common 
source. 'I'hc existence of such verbal corruptions pre- 
sujijioses inability to pronounce the correct Sanskrit 
forms on the ]>ar1 of low class people with whom 
“ A))abbramsas ” was as good as their mother-tongue. 
AV'^hile Sanskrit was confined as a spoken language to the 
narrow area of cultured community, the Apabhraihsa- 
J’rakrita became more and more popular and obtained 
currency among larger number of people. By frcciuent 
associations with tlmse popular dialects, the pristine 
purity of the “ Divine tongue ” was about to be vitiated. 
The rapid growth and widespread popularity of the 
Apabhraiii.sa-Prakrita were thus threatening to strike at 
the very root of the Sanskrit language. It was conse- 
(|uently felt extremely necessary (for the sake of keeping 
the traditionally saciad tongue intact) to devise certain 
means so as to retain its original character untainted by 
any mixture with the Apabhrams\a elements. 

I'he Nairuktas and Vaiyakaraijas ' came forward to 
analyse the entire structure of language then current, 
and laid down the principlivs of both etymology and 
analytical grammar in accordance with the facts 
observable in their language. The scientific character 


^ nk- KSr. M W. 
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of the rules formulated by them lies in the fact that 
they almost made an entire survey of the whole held of 
language, so that a greater bulk of words in popular usage 
might come under the eognisatice of their principles. 
While showing the nature of grammatical aphorisms, 
Patahjali ' says that in framing rules of grammar the 
grammarians had had in view both the principles of 
generalisa :ion and particularisation so that the rules so 
constructed might apply to the greatest number of words. 
And as the number of correct words was virtually 
smaller than that of Apabhraiiusas, the grammarians 
thought it more rational and convenient to treat 
of the former ; and entirely lost sight of th(! Apa- 
bhraihsas that grew out of tin; tongue in which they 
used to spoak. To maintain the special and conspicuous 
feainres of their language the etymologi.sts and gramma- 
rians had divided their speech into four ])arts, namely, 
noun, verb, preposition and |)article (stmiWHttWiTfuqTm:) 
and suggesttMl. on the scientific method of agreement 
and dilVerenee. (^JtraoqftTtgft), " a number of bases and 
teimiinations known as and “ nssra:*'’ This 

gave, however, a distiiuit .stamp to their language, 
because the Apahliraiiisa-Prakrita, on the ground of their 
not yielding to such analysis as suggested by the 
Sanskrit grammarians, nere practically e.vcduded from 
the range of words w hid', were divisible into stems and 
suffi.ve.s as recognised hy t!;e grammarians. Such an 
analytical method, though I’-titicial and fanciful, as 
Bhartrihari often tells us. practiciilly .served a very 

’ si sutn; ih^tos^ itfhqiaKJi, 

^siWf ? M. bh5.shya, Vol. I, p. «. 

• ^ inwnea: i V'ak. 

KJr. 2.1GS. 

PunyitiSja l>as — "fwisn stw under 

Kir. 1.145. 
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important purpose ; for by it whs drawn a hard and fast 
lin<! of demarcatioti between the current language of the 
educated community and Apabhrarhsas. Since then by 
“ Apabhraiiisfis ” are generally meant those forma of words 
which do not admit of regular division into stems and 
•suffixes recognised by the Sanskrit grammarians, but 
represent, as we liave already pointed out, corrup- 
tions, for the origin of which we must look back to 
correct words Hy the expression 

Yaska undoubtedly refers to the grammatical w'ay of 
forming words by the addition of terminations to radical 
elements and the conjunction of prepositions with roots 
and so on. 'Phus, the grammarians distinguished 
from “irosp?” or show^ing the former as 

capable of being analysed into bases and formative 
elements. In doing so they made, as it w^ere, a sort of 
“ verbal purification” (sp^pEfwT?:) by which they succeeded 
in obviating the introduction and amalgamation of 
Apabhramsas with their .sacred tongue. The language 
which had thus received “ ” or regular grammatical 

analysis at the hands of the “analysers of speech” 
(Vaiyakarapa) came to be known as (purified 

tongxie) in later times. Yaska* seems to have been 
conscious of such “ ” Jvs he uses the word 

in connection with the grammatical analysis of w'ords 
into stems and terminations. As no such or 

purification of words had possibly been made in the 
earliest period of the Vedic literature, we fail to notice 
there such a qualitative term as In the Vedic 

literature W'e meet with the general term “Vsk” denoting 

Riqxmi ii— f^nrga. Nirnkta, p. 45. 

* «rawT — etc., Xiruktu. 1.14. p. 108. 

fr — quoted by ^ripati in his KBlanta 

Pari§ista. 
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speech which is sometimes spoken of as a divine creation 
That such grammatical analysis of sentences 
and words is not of much earlier date is borne out by the 
“ Taittiriya Sariihita ” (VI. -t. 7), where it is explicitly 
stated that speech was not originally divided into parts 
and that it was Indra who in response to the appeal of the 
gods first attempted to analyse or break up speech into its 
significant parts. Thus, we can somehow account for the 
absence in early literature of the term in this 

particular sense. The terms esnWTtc^, aUSW and 
are to be uiub'rstood as referring to the grammatical 
process of analysing speech. Among ancient works, it is 
ill the Ibamayana' that we meet with the term 
exactly in the same sense. In I’anini also we miss it and 
find such word as “vtTOl” which is only a gtmoral name 
whereby “spoken language” was dinioted. l*atanjali uses 
the word “laukika” instead of . The author of 

the \'akyapadi\a has clearly rcferrc'd to such 

u;,' < tf*,)an(l defines xVpabhruiiisas as those 
corrupted forms which have no such verbal refinement 
In Damlin we find the term as applied 

to a language vtTO 

The rise of Huddhism, as it was attended with growing 
popularity of Prakrita dialects, urged the Jlindu 
grammarians to the analysis of sentences and word.s in 
order to save their sacred tongue from being polluted 
by frequent intercourse with Prakrit. Thanks to their 
fruitful labours, the -aer<-d tongue has been preserved 
intact. But we have only one word to say, namely, 
that while we speak so highly of the parts played by 
the Hindu grammarians, we cannot shut our eyes to the 
undesirable consequence that resulted from such rigidity 


17 


* VSkyapadlya KSr. 1.149, p. 59. 
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of grammatical systems. Bound by strict rules of 
grammai’, Sanskrit had its further development forcibly 
checked, and it finally shared the fate of a dead 
language. 

We have already pointexl out that the sacred character 
of the Sanskrit language won for it the 

A])a))hr}iniAa-Prflkri- >. 

la-thoir origin >ifl ton. <^lorious designation of ^‘Divine tonf^ue’’; 

Krani mHimiiM their Hud it was truly oi* falscly helicved to ho 
exiirepftivenosfl. most Original of all tongues. The 

structural similarity of Sanskrit with other members of 
the so-called Indo-European family may ht; explained as 
accidental, but it must be admitted that the popular dialects 
of India generally known as the Prakritas had been 
organically and generically related to Sanskrit. From 
th<t numei’OLis definitions that have been suggested of the 
.word “Prakrita” it is quite clear that these dialects, as they 
were spoken by the uncultured mass, had Sanskrit as their 
source of origin. The rise of Buddhism gave prominence 
as well .as dignity to such Prilkritas, specially to Pali (the 
ancient Magadhi dialect). In contradiction to the orthodox 
view, Prakrita was held by 8om(* as a popular language of 
independent origin and not necessarily a direct offspring 
of Sanskrit. 'J'he supposition is now gaining ground that 
the oldest form of Prakrita is not even posterior to the 
Vedic Sanskrit, but had been current as the spoken 
language of the mass existing side by side with the Vedic 
Sanskrit. It is almost a truism that as a spoken language 
Sanskrit could not transcend the boundary of educated 
community and evidently a different form of language, say 
Prakrita, prevailed among people at large. This popular 
tongue is now identified by some with the oldest form of 

' safir: nn Hem Chandra. 8.1.1. 
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PrSpkrita. What is still more strikin" is that Sanskrit is 
held, in opposition to the views of the Hindu gramma- 
rians, to be a development out of the crude materials 
supplied by Prakrita in its oldest forms. Kurth<'r, 
Prakrita continued to be a spoken tongue, even when 
Sanskrit had ceased to be so ; it has behind it a history 
of its origin and dilfusion and does not stand to Sanskrit 
in the relation of daughter and mother. The short 
compass of this thesis will not, however, [)ermit ns to 
give here a detailed history of the Prakiit languag<‘ and its 
philological importance. IMoreover, the ohjeet kept in 
view in writing these pages has been not. so much to deal 
with comparative philology in its manifold aspects as to 
point out in brief outline', the views of Sanskrit gramma- 
rians regarding the problems of Hindu philology. A perusal 
of the Prakrita grammars, such as those of Varariuihi, 
Hem Chandra and others, will convince one b('yond any 
shadow of doubt that Prakrita in its diversified forms was 
directly descended from Sanskrit. It was only Vakpati,' 
the author of a well known Prakrita epic (CJaudahadha), 
who looked upon Prakrita from a different standpoint. 
The word (evolved from Sanskrit), as ap]>lied to a 

variety of Prakrita, corroborates the view that Prakrita 
has directly originated from Sanskrit. 'I'hi' general term 
used by the giammarian > lo denote this cla.s.s of corrupted 
dialects is or because the characteristic 

feature of these dialects is that they represent only the 
perverted or distorted forn^s of Sanskrit. AVc have 
sometimes used in these pages the term “ Prakrita ” as 
equivalent of the so-called Apabhramsas on the 
assumption that in the opinion of Sanskrit grammarians, 
Prakrita is only a language of such Apabhrarhsa or 
corrupted words. We summarise below the views of 


' Gau^labadha, verse 98. 
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Sanskrit grammarians regarding the origin and expres- 
siveness of such Apabhraihs'a-Priikrita. The author of 
the “Samgraha”' (a huge grammar in verse, the authorship 
of which is ascribed to Vyiidi) holds that the origin of 
Apabliraiiisas is to be traced to Sanskrit ; they do not 
form a separate language having independent growth but 
represent the relined tongue in n corrupted form. 

'I'hese mutilations and corruptions of Sanskrit words were 
given rise to either by natural unlitness or wrong 
imitations on the part of low class people in pronouncing 
the correct Sanskrit forms. Imitation, as is well known 
to all students of comparative pliilology, played an 
important part in the formation of language. The 
untutored people having close intercourse witli the 
cultured community in whicli Sanskrit was a spoken 
language, tried to imitate Sanskrit words which they 
often heard, but could not do so successfully for reasons 
already mentioned ; the inevitable result was that a 
dialect of perverted forms having their origin in false 
imitations of Sanskrit had gradually grown up and 
ultimately obtained widespread popularity among the 
mass. The (expression “ as it occurs 

in the Yarttika, is explained by Pataujali as referring to 
the natural incompetence for exact imitations which is 
generally displayed by females and low class people, lie 
observes that a feniahi uses ihe form on account 

of her physical inability to pronounce the correct form 
We have already pointed out that Pataiijali 
strongly believes that forms like “giivi, gonft, gotA,” etc., 
have all growm as corruptions from the Sanskrit form 
“gauh” ; he also takes notice of such Prakrita verbal forms 

Hfiffl;— Punyaiaja under K%r. 7. liU (VSkyapadiya). 

• tfa — M. iiliasUya. 

Vol. I, p. ly. 
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as which luive possibly evolved 

from such corresponding Sanskrit forms as ^Twrafn, 
and KcXtyaj'ana ' says that the euuineration of roots 

Ukc etc., serves to render such Prtlkrita verbal forms 

as etc., incorrect. Many causes were, however, 

iu operation to bring about sucli corruptions of speech. 
We have already referred to physical defect, idleness, 
carelessness, and oconomi.salion of labour, as eaus(\s that 
were at work in transforming a language to such a de- 
graded form. Some Sanskrit words which might have Inum 
easily pronounced and properly imitated are to be found 
in Priikrita without any formal distortions. I'liese are 
instances of so-called “ ” class of Prakrita. Some 

again, on the other hand, have uiubu’gouc such a high 
degree of corruption that they bailie all attempts to lind 
out the original Sanskrit forms of which they are wrong 
imitations. These belong to the “ ” class of Pi’akrita. 

As regards the expressiveness of these Apabhraiijsas, 
Patanjali' .says that though meanings are o([ually expros.sed 
by correct and incorrect words (Apabhraiiis;is), it is tint 
use of correct words alone that is attended with religious 
merits. In the opinion of Jlhartrihari ' Apabhrarhs'as are 
not signilicant by themselves, but their apparent ex- 
pressiveness depends on the inference of correct forms. 
What he likes to imp'^ess is, that to a learned Brahmin 
who has Sanskrit !vs his mother tongue, an Apabbramsia 
word may convey the intended sense only by reminding 
him of the correct Sanskrit form of which it is a corrup- 
tion. He continues further that if the Apabhramsas 
were as directly significant as they might 

have been used as synonyms of correct words by lexico- 
graphers. But this is far from being the actual state of 

‘ 12. M. Bhasby., Vol. I, p. 2.59. 

’ wnsiwnralwfl *1, etc., M. BbSsbyrt, Vol. I, p. 8. 

* ^ Vakyapadlya. Kar., 1. 151, p. 59. 
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things. It is to be, however, taken ijito account that 
words like gavi, go^ia, etc., are not absolutely incorrect in 
form, since they are found to be correct when used in a 
sense other than that of ‘‘ cow.” Having shown the 
importance and indispensability of the principles of 
grammar for the purpose of discriminating correct words 
from incorrect words, the Mlmaifasakas have at last taken 
up the question as to how meanings are denoted by 
corrupted forms. Consistently with the grammarians, 
they ' attribute the origin of verbal corruptions to the 
natural inability of pronouncing the correct Sanskrit 
forms, and hold that correct words are alone directly 
expressive of sense. The denotations that are found to be 
associated with corrupted words are essentially mdirect 
and not at all innate as in the case of correct Sanskrit 
words. The corrupted forms or Apabhrathsas acquire 
their denotative potency only by their similarity with 
corresponding Sanskrit words. Ganges'a- has discussed 
this point with more thoroughness. In conformity with 
the usual method of the Hindu philosophers, ho first puts 
the arguments in support of the direct expressiveness of 
the Apabhraihs'as. The corrupted words have expressive- 
ness (sifw), as meanings arc I'egularly denoted by them. 
There is no justification for holding them to be indicative, 
as opposed to denotative, since there is no inconsistency 
with their primary significance. It is not plausible that 
they (Apabhraihs'as) appear to be significant only by 
recalling the correct forms which are alone denotative, 
because uneducated people, thoroughly unacquainted with 
Sanskrit, are also found to derive meanings from such 
Apabhraihs'as. As there is no logical ground, wo are not 

‘ Mini, satiu. 1.3.28. 

* See TattvaChintfiniapi, Sabdn KLamla, p. 627; Com. 

Vakyapadija. Kar.l. 161, and 

-vsk., 3.30. p. no. 
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allowed to assume that their significance is due to their 
imposed expressiveness. In this way Gahgesa puts 
forward a series of arguments which are finally rejected 
by him. In conclusion he .says that though in ordinary 
usage both correct and corrupted words seem to be 
equally expre.ssive of sense, it is more logical to impose 
expressiveness upon correct words alone, which are, 
according to the Naiyayikas, related to meanings by 
“Sanketa” (volition of God, as expressed in these terms— 
“ Let this word l)e denotative of this sense ”). As it 
involves nothing but redundancy to hold both correct and 
corrupted forms equally expressive of sense, Gaiigesa 
takes to be expressive ( sn® ), and says that the 

apparent expressiveness or denotative potency of corrupted 
words is only imposed or falsely attributed 
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